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Two _ interesting books 


Community Journey 
By George Ineson 10/6 net 


The Taena Community began as a group of people who, 
obscurely aware of the sterility and disintegration in modern 
urban life, were groping after the vital secret which seemed 
lost, and, not unreasonably, went looking for it in work on 
the soil. It ended as a community of convert Catholics basing 
their lives, both married and single, on a life-giving centre of 
the Mass and a radial Benedictine pattern of manual work 
and prayer, formulated in a specially-devised community rule, 
and lived into reality under the guidance and inspiration of 
Prinknash Abbey. George Ineson tells it simply, through the 
medium of his own life and in terms of the loves, sorrows 
and conflicts of the people who have lived it. 


Crippled Victory 


By Josephine Burton 8/6 net 


With a Foreword by E. B. STRAUSS, M.A., D.M., D.S.C., F.R.C.P. 


When, after twelve years of longing, Mrs. Burton gave birth 
to her son Anthony, he was without the radius and carpal 
bones in both hands; in a blunt word, with hands that were 
quite useless. As if that were not enough, one side of his 
face was paralysed and the roof of his mouth distorted. His 
parents felt all the anguish, desperation and revolt that you 
or I would feel. Yet in the end their undefeatable tenacity— 
with the assistance of some brilliant and kindly helpers in 
hospital, school and the like—aided a boy who refused to be 
sorry for himself to win a life richer and more active than 
that of many of the unhandicapped. 


SHEED & WARD, LTD. 
33 MAIDEN LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 


UNFINISHED LETTER. 


In a small back-of-beyond town in Canada, a 70- 
year-old Irishman sat down to write a letter to his sister 
in London. He died before he could finish it. But the 
unfinished letter, sent by his sister to “The Catholic 
Herald,” will interest all who realize the apostolate of 
the Catholic Press. 


He wrote: 


I myself, as you doubtless know, have reached the 
allotted span this year. 


For this I am thankful, not so much for what life has 
to offer, but for what life has given me. Health and 
strength, so that the bread I have eaten has been the 
bread of independence. Pride in our own family, a good 
wife, and a grand companion in our journey through 


life. Children of our own, of whom we are justly proud, 
and the Faith of our fathers, which grows stronger and 
deeper with each passing year. 


Given this then, what is left? In the matter of faith, 
here again you have helped. Unwittingly perhaps. But 
nonetheless true, but here we are far removed from any 
Catholic church, or devotional centre. The people in the 
main out here, have little (if any) religious beliefs. 


So I am forced back on my own spiritual resources. 
This is not always easy. Hence, from the pages of “The 
Catholic Herald” I have gained great moral support 
and courage, especially in these dark and threatening 
days when all that we hold most dearly is threatened as 
never before. 


It is a great paper, and must be considered one of the 
most powerful Catholic publications in the world. 
Again I thank you.... 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 
Contemporary Philosophy 


FREDERICK COPLESTON, S.J. 
(Author of A History of Philosophy) 


There is an obvious difference in tone between the prevailing 
philosophical movement in England and the more prominent 
trends of thought in countries such as France, Germany and 
Italy. The first seven chapters of this book are devoted to 
contemporary British thought of the positivist and analytic 
currents. The two opening chapters are general discussions, 
while the others deal with particular problems arising out of 
reflection on these currents. For example, the topics of verifica- 
tion, the function of metaphysics, and the meaning of the terms 
predicated of God are discussed. The last five chapters of the 
book concern Continental philosophy. The first of these deals 
with ideas about the human person, while the other four are on 
existentialism and include a critical discussion of this movement. 
Some of the discussions are of a technical nature but they do 
not demand previous knowledge of an obscure philosophical 
vocabulary. 
Demy 8vo 236 pages 18s. net. (Postage, 10d.) 


Woman in the Modern World 


EVA FIRKEL 
Translated from the German by Hitpa C. GRAEF 


Although addressed primarily to women, this is a book which 
husbands and prospective husbands, and, above all, priests 
charged with the care of souls, may also read with profit. The 
author’s aim is to encourage women, whether married or 
unmarried, to appreciate their own human values. To this end 
she has divided her work into three main sections: ‘Woman’s 
Nature’, “The Development of Woman’, and ‘Perfected 
Woman’. The most important one, because the most relevant 
to the burning questions of our time, is the second in which are 
discussed the problems of puberty, the temptations which 
beset young women in ‘the modern world’, the right choice of 
a husband, the place of the unmarried woman in the plan of 
God’s providence, the problems of early widowhood and of 
the ageing woman. 

Demy 8vo 220 pages 21s. (Postage, 1s. 1d.) 


BURNS & OATES 
28 Ashley Place, London, S.W.1 
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The Sheepfold 
and the'Shepherd 


BY COLUMBA CARY-ELWES, O.S.B. 


It is the author’s intention in this ecumenical dialogue to present 
the teaching of the Church of Rome as kindly and as clearly as 
possible, clearing away unworthy objections while honestly examin- 
ing others of greater weight. 

Dom Cary-Elwes sees disunity among Christians as a facet of the 
general disunity among Western men, and he endeavours to show 
that incompatibilities between religion and science are not as 
great as many people have imagined. ; 

In considering the delicate matter of possible Christian re-union, 
the author writes without any trace of rancour or bigotry, facing 
the problems and difficulties honestly, clearly and with “—- 

. net 


St. Augustine: The Problem 
of Free Choice 


Ancient Christian Writers, Volume XXII 
Translated by DOM MARK PONTIFEX, 0.5.8. 


This is the seventh volume devoted to St. Augustine’s work in the 
“Ancient Christian Writers” series, and deals with the subject of 
evil. In the “‘De Libero Arbitrio” St. Augustine poses and answers 
the questions that so many men have asked down the ages: “If God 
is so all-good and almighty, how can there be evil?” 

There are some digressions of great interest in this volume— 
particularly the passage wherein St. Augustine sets forth, in his 
own way, the argument for God’s existence (from reason as distinct 
from revelation), giving the matter by far the fullest treatment it 
receives anywhere in his writing. Ready May. 25s. net 


Catholicism and the 
Ecumenical Movement 


BY JOHN M. TODD 


Mr. Todd, well-known Catholic writer and broadcaster, makes a 
valuable contribution to mutual understanding among Christians 
with the lay explanation of the Catholic approach to the ecumenical 
movement. 

The author gives detailed information about the Catholic 
attitude, outlines the history of the World Council of Churches, 
examines some of the non-Catholic religious traditions in Britain, 
and attempts to set the problem within the perspective of the 
Catholic Church to-day. 6s. 6d. net 


COMMENT 


The Last Chance 


Sverdlov University in April 1924 Joseph Stalin made the 

following prediction: “In the remote future, if the proletariat is 
victorious in the most important capitalist countries, and if the 
present capitalist encirclement is replaced by a Socialist encircle- 
ment, a ‘peaceful’ path of development is quite — for certain 
capitalist countries, whose capitalists, in view of the ‘unfavourable’ 
international situation, will consider it expedient ‘voluntarily’ to 
make substantial concessions to the proletariat. But this supposition 
applies only to a remote and possible future.”? (Stalin’s inverted 
commas.) 

Only thirty-two years have passed since then. Nevertheless, we 
are now living in what appeared to Stalin only “a remote and 
possible future.” Unless this fact is realised, it is impossible to 
understand the revision of Soviet theory undertaken a few weeks 
ago by the Twentieth Congress of the C.P.S.U.—the amended 
theory no longer regarding armed uprising and civil war as 
indispensable to the Communist revolution. 

On this question, if on few others, all who spoke at the Twentieth 
Congress, including Khrushchev, Bulganin and Mikoyan, were 
in — agreement. Mikoyan in particular showed a fine 
sense of irony in following up his devastating attack on the Stalin 
legend by words which, echoing his, were the sincerest flattery of 
the fallen idol’s prophetic ability: “Thanks to the favourable 
post-war situation,” said Mikoyan, “the socialist revolution in 
Czechoslovakia won in a peaceful way. The Communists came to 
power by concluding an alliance not only with the kindred parties 
of the toiling masses, but also with bourgeois parties which 
joined them in a common National Front. . . . In their own way, 
but also without a civil war, the working classes of Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Hungary, Poland and other people’s democracies won 
their victories in the Socialist revolution.” Presumably France, 

t Quotations of Stalin are from his Leninism (Lawrence and Wishart). 


I: HIS LECTURES on The Foundations of Leninism delivered at 
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Italy, Germany, Greece and India are next on the list for “peaceful” 
integration within the Soviet empire; their socialists, liberals and 
nationalists will be offered every inducement to emulate the literally 
suicidal folly of Benes and Masaryk. Khrushchev’s and Bulganin’s 
recent tour of the Orient may well itself have been inspired by the 
prophecies and doctrine of the idol whose cult they have so soon 
proscribed; for the Sverdlov lectures stressed that “‘the chain of the 
imperialist front must, as a rule, give way where the links are 
weaker and, at all events, not necessarily where capitalism is more 
developed. ... It is not precluded that the chain may break, say, in 
India.’ 

Nor is Moscow’s optimism unfounded. For the capitulation of 
the east European states in accordance with the formula which 
Stalin had mentioned as no more than a possibility in the remote 
future already belongs to the past, and this disaster to the free 
world occurred before the victory of Communism in China had 
established the power of the revolution in Asia, and at a time when 
Moscow had still to contend with a Western monopoly in 
thermo-nuclear weapons. The Kremlin, therefore, is justified in 
assuming that if the unity of the non-Communist world can be 
subverted—an aim which Moscow seeks untiringly to achieve— 
it should also be possible to repeat the Prague formula 
indefinitely, with appropriate modifications, until eventually a 
point would be reached at which resistance to the Soviet power 
would be not only impossible, but unthinkable, for what remained 
of the free world. As Peter Meyer wrote recently in the New 
Leader: “Tf till now the Communists have stressed the old threat, 
‘If you're not willing, then I must use force,’ they are now pro- 
claiming its obvious converse, ‘If you are willing, we can dis; 
with open violence.’ There were no barricades in Czechosloval i. 
only defenestrations, executions and concentration camps. . . . 
This is clearly the meaning of the much-heralded ‘revision of 
Leninism’ and of the Soviet policy of co-existence.” 

All is, however, far from well in the Soviet camp. Although 
the success of the duumvirs, Khrushchev and Bulganin, in out- 
distancing their rivals in the struggle for the succession was 
confirmed at the Twentieth Congress of the C.P.S.U.., this triumph 
may yet prove exceedingly short-lived, a pyrrhic victory not only 
for Khrushchev but for the entire Party machine. For the 
Twentieth Congress has served merely to accentuate the intra- 
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Party strife which must inevitably intensify unless the succession 
can be finally resolved by the liquidation of those who stand in 
Khrushchev’s path. 

Particularly significant is the fact that in order to frustrate the 
unbridled ambitions of the Party Secretary his rivals did not 
hesitate to make a public issue of Stalin’s crimes against his former 
Party colleagues; be there is no greater danger to the stability of 
the régime than the current public washing of soiled Party linen. 
In the words of Boris I. Nicolaevsky, formerly a member of the 
Moscow Marx-Engels Institute: “The most dangerous possible 
situation for the Soviet régime would be for discontent in various 
strata of the ruling group to begin to coalesce with similar feelings 
in the population at large. The whole apparatus depends on 
preventing any alliance between discontented strata inside and 
outside the Party. The leaders of the régime are aware of this.” 
The point is underlined as we go to press by Pravda’s devoting 
nine editorial columns to denouncing the extension of criticism of 
Stalin to criticism of the Party. Apparently at local Party meetings 
“some rotten elements” have been “trying to use ‘self-criticism’ 
for all sorts of slanderous inventions and anti-Party assertions.” 
Clearly the de-canonisation of the dead dictator is surrounded by 
highly inflammable material, and the legitimate pursuit of the 
sport involves some nice drawing of lines. It is the paramount 
necessity of maintaining Party unity that alone explains why 
Khrushchev and Bulganin had no option but to jump on the 
anti-Stalin band-wagon; for the available evidence indicates not 
only that the duumvirs had been trying surreptitiously to restore 
the Stalin cult, but that the main purpose of the outbursts of 
Mikoyan, Suslov and Saburov was not to vilify Joseph Stalin but 
to make it impossible for Khrushchev to assume the fall authority 
and power of the deceased Number One. Mikoyan in particular, 
in instancing Antonov-Ovseyenko and Kossior as victims of 
tyranny, was making his point unmistakably. For the downfall of 
both of these Old Bolsheviks, shot in the Ukraine in 1938, was 
linked directly with Khrushchev’s rise to power; Khrushchev, in 
fact, was Kossior’s successor as Party Secretary in the Ukraine, 
and it was in the subsequent purge of Kossior’s followers by 
Khrushchev that Antonov-Ovseyenko was liquidated. The trial 
of Beria’s former colleagues at Tiflis in September 1955 tells the 
same story. Beria had protected his own men so carefully that to 
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find evidence of their offences against the Party élite it proved 
necessary to go back to the great purge trials of the ’thirties, the 
Yezhovshchina. It was thus that the question of the Great Purges 
was raised publicly for the first time; but although the Tiflis trial 
was reported in Georgia and abroad, no word of it appeared in 
Moscow or in the provincial press at the time. The fact that this 
admittedly explosive matter is now a public issue, forced to the 
surface in the course of intra-Party conflict, in defiance of the 
accepted norms of conduct for inner Party members, by men 
prepared to endanger the entire régime, is extremely significant. 
It is not surprising that David Dallin has heard in it the presage of 
spring, “the first rumbling of the heavy ice that covered the 
swollen Russian river.” 

The core, therefore, of the contemporary crisis is not the might 
of the Kremlin, which is itself in the throes of a grave crisis of 
exceptional magnitude, but the inability of the non-Communist 
countries to act unitedly in face of the common enemy. This 
failure on the part of the West stems directly from the character 
of our civilisation. Western civilisation, which is Europe and its 
extensions overseas, was divided against itself at the Reformation; 
and a house divided against itself cannot stand. It was inevitable, 
unless the breach was healed, that sooner or later our civilisation 
would be overwhelmed by chaos; twentieth century technology 
merely acted as a catalyst within a process of disintegration 
which only a spiritual rebirth could have arrested. The social 
tensions within the post-Christian world which resulted in the 
first and second world wars were thus ineluctable, and if the 
Kremlin no longer believes in the inevitability of World War III 
(“War is not inevitable,” said the departing Malenkov), it is 
simply because it entertains well-grounded hopes that the final 
disintegration of the West will be accomplished without the 
necessity of such violence. 

In its current evaluation of the pam of the Revolution, 
Moscow must have been duly impressed by the contrast between 
the inter-war years and the decade since the end of World War II; 
nothing, certainly, demonstrates so clearly the extent to which 
paralysis has invaded the inmost fibres of our society. World War 
I made an end of the Romanov, Hohenzollern and Hapsburg 
empires, whose existence had given some stability to post- 

ormation Europe. Before the Peace Treaty was si the 
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anti-Christian empire of Lenin was already established, and within 
Europe the Revolution raised its ugly and bloody head so menac- 
ingly that both vanquished and victorious nations quailed. But 
although the old Europe was in ruins, it still possessed enough 
vitality to react spontaneously and violently, if blindly, to the 
menace of Bolshevism. The inter-war period witnessed the rise of 
authoritarian, “traditionalist” or “nationalist”? anti-Communist 
régimes throughout the entire continent. It was the period of 
Mussolini and Hitler, Franco and Salazar, Pilsudski and Horthy, 
Degrelle, Mosley and de la Rocque. It is true that not a few of 
these movements either sprang im unscrupulous ambition or 
were quite literally reactionary—the reaction li comfort and vested 
interest to a threat; in Portugal, where the counter-revolution has 
been most successful, the ingredient of Christian idealism was 
strongest; even in Spain and Poland, where tens of thousands 
willingly accepted martyrdom for Faith and Fatherland, the 
crusade was tainted by some reactionary, post-Christian tarnish. 
But, however imperfect even the best of these movements were, 
the fact remains that inter-war Europe did possess vitality, and an 
observer in the middle ’thirties might reasonably have judged that 
for a very long time Europe and America were at least safe against 
the threat from the East. 

In fact, however, as a result of the consummate skill with which 
the Kremlin exploited Western differences, the reaction was 
short-lived. Within a few years of the end of the second world war 
Moscow was able to incorporate within its slave empire the peoples 
of both eastern Europe and China—a total of some $75 Pillion 
souls; so that the menace of Communism in the decade since 1945 
is incomparably greater than it was after 1918. Yet today, with 
disaster looming immediately ahead, the reaction is, for practical 
purposes, non-existent. 

It is true that after the defenestration of Jan Masaryk there was a 
somewhat agonising reappraisal of the situation—the signature of 
the North Atlantic Treaty, proposals for European unity, etc.; 
and in the wake of the Chinese collapse came the Korean war 
and the more half-hearted S.E.A.T.O. But the impetus for these 
reactions came from the U.S., and so feeble was the European 
response that a few “peaceful” overtures from Moscow sufficed to 
throw Europe into pre-N.A.T.O. confusion. Within a few months 
of Geneva 1955 i entire fabric of Western unity, if it ever 
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deserved that name, is being torn asunder. In Cyprus and Greece, 
in the tension between Isreal and the Arab states and between 
India and Pakistan, there is little comfort; in France, Italy and 
Greece the trend is unmistakably towards Popular Front régimes 
and a reversal of alliances; the economic crisis in Britain will be 
increasingly exploited by Moscow’s agents with a view to pro- 
ducing friction Soman London and Washington over the question 
of trade with the Iron Curtain powers. 

Future indiscretions by Moscow may arrest the present centri- 
fugal tendencies within the West; fear may once more act as a 
unifying agent; but, as the Kremlin’s peace offensive has already 
demonstrated, a Western unity based only on fear can be easily 
dispersed by a subtle exploitation of post-Christian man’s fear of 
~ atomic annihilation. A messianic faith alone can unite the West. 
It was the Faith that inhibited the totalitarian tendencies of 
Italian Fascism and the Spanish Falange, as it was the Faithful who 
offered the most determined resistance to Nazi totalitarianism. 

Yet so powerful is the influence of naturalism that any attempt 
to unite the West under Christian leadership is likely to meet 
determined and uncompromising resistance. Witness the sabotage 
of E.D.C. by both the major political parties in this country as 
well as by the laicists in France; and the readiness of the latter to 
unite with the Communists and thus jeopardise the security of the 
nation rather than grant elementary justice in education to the 
Catholic citizens of the Republic. The unpleasant truth is that so 
long as the dominant tone of our society is post-Christian, 
Western unity will continue to be elusive. If the Kremlin can 
maintain the unity, and thus the striking power, of the régime, 
then, unless there is a decisive spiritual awakening in the West in 
the immediate future, there is no reason why Soviet Communism 
should not be able to achieve its immediate goal of isolating the 
U.S. and of dominating India and what remains of free Europe 
long before 1984. 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF 
HERBERT BUTTERFIELD’ 


By 
RUSSELL KIRK 


Acton, as an historian; and, though Butterfield has published 

several important books while Acton published none in his 
lifetime, the comparison is just. It is quite possible that, Mr. 
Butterfield’s increasing influence and power of imagination 
considered, the twenty-first century will acknowledge its debt 
to him as frankly as our generation owns its debt to Acton. This 
present little book, founded on Professor Butterfield’s recent 
Wiles Lectures at Belfast, displays his philosophical penetration 
into the essence of history, and his great scholarship, as well as 
anything in his previous work, and may exercise a power upon 
the minds of writers and teachers of history, in the long run, more 
remarkable than his already pervasive insights and suggestions 
contained in George III, Lord North, and the People, The Whig 
Interpretation of History, Christianity, Diplomacy, and War, and his 
other historical essays. 

Recently I lectured on “The Age of Boredom in English 
Letters.” I was not very cheerful; but some people in my audience 
— justly, that I had not said enough about one field of 
etters in which English scholarship and style, and public appre- 
ciation, are flowering, rather than sinking into the sere and yellow 
leaf: history. Just so. There still is an intelligent public for serious 
historical studies, if these books are marked by some degree of 
imagination; our present discontents have stimulated a commend- 
able appetite for real knowledge of the past, from which most 
worldly wisdom is derived. And our time of troubles has 
encouraged, in England particularly, a revival of philosophical 
historical speculation of the highest order. (American historical 


t Man on his Past: the Study of the History of Historical Scholarship, by Herbert 
Butterfield (Cambridge University Press 22s 6d). 


S= PEOPLE have compared Professor Butterfield with Lord 
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writing, I must add, remains in sorry plight, for the most part, 
though there are scattered signs of a regeneration here, too, of 
which Professor Eric Voegelin’s forthcoming volumes entitled 
Order and Symbol probably are the most important. One of the 
few judgments of Professor Butterfield with which I happen to 
disagree is this: “Yet when I reflect on the cultural leadership 
which the United States and Russia have come to enjoy since 
the Second World War—and when I compare this with the 
situation of twenty years ago—I am staggered to see how such 
matters are affected by a mere redistribution of power.” The 
“cultural leadership” of America and Russia now manifest is not, 
I fear, cultural as Mr. T. S. Eliot defines culture.) 

Well, in this resurrection of historical wisdom, Mr. Butterfield 
has had a most important role—more important, I am inclined 
to think, than Professor Toynbee’s role will be judged by the 
rising generation. The immense bank and capital of Christian 
wisdom gives to the work of Mr. Butterfield, as to that of Mr. 
Christopher Dawson and others, a force superior to that of the 
rationalist historians who for a century dominated modern 
scholarship; and Mr. Butterfield joins to this legacy gifts of 
intuition and interpretation rare even in the noble bulk of English 
historical shthailie. Systems founded upon pure philosophy 
rarely endure beyond the generation which iad them, as 
Professor Butterfield suggests; but letters and scholarship rooted in 
the solid ground of religious tradition live on and on. “The 
historian who survives seems to be the one who in some way or 
other gives hints of a deeper tide in the affairs of men,” Mr. 
Butterfield writes. “If those whom the general reader has chosen 
for survival are considered by the professional scholar to have 
been in some sense unworthy of so great an honour, it does not 
appear that either the verdict of the profession or the history of 
historiography is going to alter that decree.” Professor Butterfield, 
I feel sure, will be one of the survivors when, a century from now, 
“the author of a hundredweight of heavy historical tomes has 
them piled upon his grave, to hold him securely down.” But 
neither will really competent professional scholars presume to 
dispute Butterfield’s right to survival. So it is with Acton, upon 
whom Mr. Butterfield is the keenest of commentators. 

Man on his Past is a series of essays into the history of historio- 
graphy, concerned especially with the work and influence of 
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Acton and Ranke. I hope that it may compel various teachers of 
history to re-read the books of those two powerful minds—or, 
perhaps, to read them for the first time. What passes for historio- 
graphy even at the better American universities (and I cannot 
speak with any authority of such studies at the English and 
continental universities, though I know something of the 
Scottish, which are in a fairly healthy condition in this <9 is 
chiefly cant and slogan, founded upon a hasty reading of hasty 
rationalistic commentaries upon great historical works which 
even the lecturer has not condescended to read. (Professor Allan 
Nevins’s little book on historians, widely used as a text in the 
United States, is a discouraging example of this superficiality and 
positive ignorance of scholarship.) I know of a professor at a 
middlewestern university who takes Professor Toynbee’s works 
for Holy Writ; and yet he did not hesitate to announce to his 
class in historiography, “Of course I haven’t read A Study of 
History. l’'ve read Somervell’s abridgement. You have to go to 
jail to find time to read the original.” This refreshing candour, 
for which there is much to be said, is unfortunately rare, so that 
the student takes his lecturer’s utterances as founded upon the 
most thorough study—and passes on cant and slogan, in turn, to 
the lower echelons of the vast dull educational system. Now 
Professor Butterfield eschews cant as thoroughly as did Samuel 
Johnson; and he will get a hearing; and the teachers of historio- 
graphy may begin to perceive that every generation ought to read 
afresh the principal works of the really important historians. 
They may ee too, that history cannot be, after all, an exact 
science, and that one of its principal virtues is its acknowledgement 
of the mystery that envelops the greater currents of human affairs. 

I cannot undertake here any sufficient summary of Mr. Butter- 
field’s analysis of Acton and of Ranke. The cogency of his 
criticisms may be suggested, however, by the following passages 
from Man on his Past. The first is the gist of his view of Acton’s 
accomplishment; Acton believed that— 


“Tt is the office of historical science to maintain morality as the 
sole impartial criterion of men and things” and that “To develop 
and perfect and arm conscience is the great achievement of history.” 
He recognised that this applied in the field of historical research; and 
he saw that pupils of Ranke, though intellectually inferior to their 
master, were quickly able to surpass him in the development of 
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their method. He insists, however, that all this has reference only to 
what he calls “the mere grammar of the work.” And he adds: “We 
want brains for the higher objects of history—the difference between 
knowledge of facts and the energetic understanding of their sig- 
nificance is so serious.” For him, historical study has a peculiar 
relationship not only with morality but also with religion. . . . In 
all these illustrations there was something important which Acton 
was seeking to express. Furthermore, for him there existed a kind of 
historical thinking which was co-ordinate with scientific thought 
and capable of functioning when one’s history is at various levels 
of generalisation. Over and above this, there were ways, no doubt, 
in which he gave to technical history a sovereign role which it ought 
not to be allowed to claim. Some might regard this as the result of 
theorising about history; but the person who studies the past without 
examining his assumptions is liable to fall into the same error through 
what I might call absent-mindedness. . . . It has been suggested that 
from about 1900 the nineteenth-century rivalry between he historical 
and the scientific view of things was finally resolved by the victory of 
the scientist. If Acton’s notions of the prospects and the importance 
of history now seem to go too far, this change in the world since 
1900 may help to account for the differences between his view of 
the matter and ours. It may also help to explain why we have since 
become more-the masters of things, bes have not equally progressed 
in our attempts to deal with human relations. 


Now Professor Butterfield is a true disciple of Acton in this, 
that he does not confound the mere knowledge of facts and the 
energetic understanding of their significance. As Mr. Butterfield 
himself writes, “In the last resort, sheer insight is the greatest 
asset of all.” But he appreciates the necessity, nevertheless, for a 

roper mastery of the pertinent facts—which, as he discloses in 
his article on “Lord Acton and the Massacre of St. Bartholomew” 
(the concluding chapter in this book), Acton failed to obtain 
when he endeavoured to plumb the depths of that old con- 
troversy. Mr. Butterfield’s own careful scholarship, lit up by high 
imaginative gifts, ought to go far to redress the balance in favour 
of the historian, as opposed to the scientist; and to help us learn 
afresh that we the living, in our relations with one another, need 
always to remember how, in Le Bon’s phrase, “the dead alone 
give us energy.” 

As for Mr. Butterfield’s examination of Ranke, I offer the 
following observation, courageously superior to the shabby 
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generalisations about that scholar which lumber through nearly 
all the popular accounts of nineteenth-century thought: 


Some of us may believe that in his capacity as an “official historian” 
Ranke made decisions that are to be regretted, but it is a mistake to 
see him as a man eager to reflect the Prussian and nationalistic 
developments in nineteenth-century Germany. The fact that he 
abstracted himself from the contemporary scene was the reason why 
he was so greatly reproached by his = esrgnllsonrtenti and it is 
the reason why so much of his thinking continues to have relevance 
for us, even after the nineteenth century has passed. At one moment, 
in order to assist in safeguarding the world against some of the 
dangerous tendencies of his time, he tried to frighten King Maxi- 
milian of Bavaria with two of the most dreaded bogeys in that 
generation. In his hostility to the idea of the absolutist state he said 
that if such an idea ever became realised in Germany, the result 
would be first of all the establishment of a republic, and then the 
installation of Communism. By such remarks as this we can measure 
his animosity against any notion of absolutism. 


A generous toleration of this character runs through Mr. 
Butterfield’s whole historiographical essay. As he writes, “It is 
possible for us to be right in our criticism of their [Ranke’s 
school’s] views, and yet be more superficial than they themselves 
were. It is possible for us to be more slipshod in our subservience 
to the fashions of the mid-twentieth century than these men were 
in relation to the different ideas of a hundred years ago.” And he 
proceeds to relate this prudent thesis to present questions of 
international history and abstract generalisation. Mr. Butterfield 
himself never falls into this pit. 

The reader will not find Man on his Past to be a systematic 
treatise upon historical method; rather, it is a vindication of the 
role of the general historian, as distinguished from that of the 
specialist, the chronicler, and the antiquary. His main intention 
“js to provide examples of the varied ways in which the history 
of historiography may be approached by those who wish to 
carry its study into regions of fresh discovery.” His own asides 
are often his best instances of fresh discovery in this broad field. 

One of these expeditions of discovery is Mr. Butterfield’s 
description of Edmund Burke as an historian: “It was Edmund 
Burke who—having recovered contact with the historical 
achievements of Restoration England—exerted the presiding 
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influence over the historical movement of the nineteenth century, 
at least in respect of the point that we are now considering 
istorical-mindedness].” He shares Acton’s conviction that 
‘behind this whole aspect of the historical movement [the 
reaction against eighteenth-century rationalism] there stands the 
figure of Edmund Burke” ; and, with Acton, he recognises the high 
importance of Burke’s Abridgement of English History, which some 
scholars have so much underestimated as to doubt even Burke’s 
authorship of the work. History, Acton wrote, “hails from Burke, 
as Education from Helvetius, or Emancipation from the Quakers.” 
This is the old Acton writing. Mr. Butterfield himself better 
understands Burke, and Burke’s general principles, than either the 
old Acton or the young Acton did, but he endorses Acton in this 
judgment. In Butterfield’s pages, as in Burke’s and in Acton’s, 
what Acton called “the missing ingredient of imagination” — 
missing, that is, from the work of the eighteenth-century 
philosophes and that of the nineteenth-century rationalistic 
historians—is restored to its proper ascendancy. 

Another sample of Professor Butterfield’s imaginative prescience 
is his section on “The Idea of Providence” in his lecture on 
“Ranke and the Conception of ‘General History’ ”—a valuable 
supplement to his observations on the same theme in his earlier 
books. Ranke, he points out, though he talked much of Provi- 
dence, removed Providence to the periphery of the story. Acton, 
after some vacillation, identified Providence with Progress, 
declaring that unless Progréss exists, there can be no God in 
history. Newman—at least in Acton’s view—saw God working 
only upon the inner life of man, in biography but not in history: 
Providence operating upon personalities, but not upon grand 
historical events. Mr. Butterfield himself argues that there is 
more than one level at which men can do their thinking, and that 
Providence remains a reality, though often a reality incapable of 
mundane description and delimitation, that needs to be taken into 
account after the other levels of historical analysis have been 


explored. He takes Rome for his example, and concludes, 


Thirdly, I may say that the fall of Rome was the judgment of God 
on a civilisation; perhaps also it was the best thing which the wills 
of men allowed Providence to achieve at that moment; it was 
even the way to a better world, a harder and longer way because 


men themselves had closed up the more easy one. And here is a 
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Providence which does not merely act (as Ranke’s Providence seems 
to act) at marginal points or by remote control, but which touches 
all the details and the intimacies of life, embracing even the other 
things that have been mentioned, since the world of free will and 
the world of law both lie within it. . . . And we, too, need not be 
the slaves of our analytical methods—we may still praise God, and 
not merely do honour to scientific laws, at the coming of spring; 
and we may thank Providence rather than Chance for those “con- 
junctures” which seem to matter so much both in life and in history. 


Well! Here is a real mind at work, enlivened by what 
Coleridge properly called the imagination, as distinguished from 
the mere understanding. The scholar who becomes the slave of 
his own techniques, Mr. Butterfield suggests, cuts himself off 
from the deeper sources of wisdom; if he denies the possibility of 
any knowledge outside the compass of his own “scientific” 
method, he exposes our age to the danger of a general servitude 
to its own technology. The modern age requires a proper recog- 
nition of the several levels of study and analysis more than did any 
earlier age: the necessity is part of our growing-up. And Pro- 
fessor Butterfield is one of our ablest guardians against the hybris 
of technology and technical history—the better guardian for being 


perhaps the keenest historian of the part of science in modern 
civilisation. “The technical student in any branch of science or 
learning,” he writes, “is arguing in a circle if he thinks that his 
researches have in fact eliminated from life the things which for 
technical reasons he had eliminated in advance from his con- 
sideration. In reality, the poet, the a the novelist and the 


playwright command sublimer r than those of technical 
history because they reconstitute life in its wholeness. The history 
of historiography may help us to keep the technical historian in 
his place.” 
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HITLER’S GUY FAWKES 


By 
J. H. CREHAN 


HE ATTEMPT to kill Hitler on 20 July 1944 was one of the 
major happenings of the late war, and yet it has onl 

recently? come to be described in any detail in an lish 
work. Between 1947 and 1953 there circulated in Germany a 
verdict on the July plotters which was said to have come from 
a speech by Sir Winston Churchill (place and time never quoted), 
and this verdict, though repudiated by Sir Winston in a en of 
his secretary, Miss Jane Portal, to Fr. Pribilla, S. J., of the Stimmen 
der Zeit, on 19 August 1955, is interesting enough to be cited 
here, since it does represent what most Germans thought an 


Englishman ought to have said about the plot. 


These men fought, without help from inside or outside Germany, 
driven on solely by consciences that could not be at rest. While 
they lived, they were perforce unknown to us since they had to 
_— under cover. But it is in its dead that the Resistance became 
visible. These dead may not be able to exculpate everything that 
came to pass in Germany, but their deeds and their sacrifice provide 
an indestructible foundation for new building. We look forward in 
hope to the time when this heroic chapter in the internal history 
of Germany will meet with its proper appreciation. 

When on 4 November 1932 the present writer attended the 
reading of a paper at a meeting of the Jowett Society in New 
College, Oxford, by Adam von Trott zu Solz, he little guessed 
that ae reader of the paper would within ten years be deeply 
involved in the attempt to lay the satanic spectre of National 
Socialism in Germany. The title of his paper was Idealism and 
Materialism in Politics, and Mr. Crossman replied to it, the 
discussion ranging far into the Hegelian backwoods. Von Trott 
was probably the most remarkable Rhodes Scholar of his genera- 
tion, tall, courteous yet aloof, and seeming somehow more 
mature than the English undergraduate, with his Hegelian 
thesis from his German university already on sale in Blackwell’s. 

t The Shirt of Nessus, by Constantine Fitz Gibbon (Cassell 21s). 
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He was not to become the leader of the plot, but he was its 
chosen representative who in case of success was to have tried 
to negotiate with the Western Powers. He was one of the chief 
assistants of the leader of the plot, Claus von Stauffenberg, and 
one may detect some of his thought here and there in the plotters’ 
blueprints for a new Germany, which have somehow been saved 
from the general destruction of the plotters ordered by Hitler after 
their failure, and which Mr. Fitz Gibbon prints as an appendix 
to his book. 

It is the merit of Mr. Fitz Gibbon’s account that he makes 
it clear how halting was Western policy in regard to the future 
of Germany and how this hetiiaanel Ge plotters. Von Trott 
made suggestions through contacts in Switzerland, but no 
response was forthcoming from the West, and he went to 
Stockholm some ten days before the plot came to a head, in 
order to make contact with the East. Von Trott wrote enig- 
matically that the peoples of Russia and Germany, “are both in 
process of returning to the spiritual but not the ecclesiastical 
traditions of Christianity,” and had not the plot been forced 
on by the sudden arrest of some of the plotters, it might have 
been that he would have abandoned all hope of the West. As 
it was, he stood by in Berlin on 20 July, ready to share in the 
attempt to seize control of the German war-machine when once 
Stauffenberg had returned from planting the bomb in Hitler’s 
East Prussian headquarters. That British aircraft should have 
dropped leaflets on Germany the day following the failure of 
the plot, saying that the German workers “could expect as little 
good from a revolt led by German generals as can the workers 
of any other land,” is only a proof of the same shortsightedness 
that had failed to answer von Trott. The accent was on the 
Social Democrats and not on the Christians in Germany in all 
Western propaganda of the time, and the folly of this has become 
apparent with the passage of time. Mr. Fitz Gibbon mentions 
that, “Churchill had given a completely unofficial undertaking, 
via the Swedish banker, Wallenberg, that he would be prepared 
to talk to a new German government, but there was no reason 
to believe that Roosevelt would do anything without Stalin.” 
Meanwhile some of the plotters had made contact with Com- 
munists in Germany, who at once betrayed them to the Gestapo, 
thus precipitating the execution of the plot. 
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Quite independently of the July plotters (for he was arrested 
in January 1944) Count Helmuth von Moltke had in 1941 started 
discussions, among a group that used to meet at his house of 
Kreisau, about what could be done to rebuild Germany after 
Hitler fell. He never planned Hitler’s removal, but just took it 
for granted as inevitable, and tried to think out ways of correcting 
the defects in the machinery of government which had let him 
gain power. For this onkie asked the Provincial of the Jesuits 
in Bavaria to let him have the help of one of his subjects who 
was a sociologist. Thus it was that Fr. Alfred Delp, S. J., came to 
be associated with the Kreisau group in the early part of 1942. 
The parallel therefore between the work of Fr. Delp and that 
of Fr. Robert Persons, in his Memorial of the Reformation of England, 
is very close. Among the ideas of the Kreisau group Christian 
inspiration was clear. Thus it was suggested Tee elections to 


parish and town councils should be direct, with everyone over 
twenty-one entitled to vote, but with fathers of families having 
extra votes, one for each child below that age; election to the 
Reichstag was to be indirect, being in the hands of those coun- 
cillors who were themselves elected by popular vote. This was 
aimed at preventing the hysteria which the mass-propaganda of 


Hitler’s elections had produced. It is a point which will become 
increasingly important in other countries as the popular press 
omes more capable of producing a like hysteria. 

When Moltke was arrested some of his group made contact 
with the activists in Berlin who were led by Stauffenberg, but 
Fr. Delp remained in Munich where he was acting as parish 
priest in a bombed church and at the same time writing a work 
which he hoped to have printed in Alsace. But in the spring 
of 1944 he made one visit to Stauffenberg, who was then at 
Bamberg, and who was very much annoyed by the visit, 
complaining to friends in Berlin that anyone from the Kreisau 
group who visited him was likely to bring him under suspicion.? 
The prosecutor in the Nazi court tried to make the most of this 


* This Memorial was printed in 1690 by Edward Gee from a copy said to 
have been among the papers of King James II. It gives the ideas set down by 
Robert Persons in 1596 for the reforming of English Society “after God of 
His mercy shall restore it to the Catholick faith.” 

2 A friend who awoke Fr. Delp on the morning of 21 July to give him the 
first news of the plot says that his first remark was: “I would not have credited 
Stauffenberg with that.” 
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visit when Delp was on his trial, but soon dropped the accusation, 
turning to more general charges of defeatism. The very idea, 
common to himself, Delp and Gerstenmaier, of finding in 
Christianity a sheet-anchor in the storm, wrote Moltke after 
his trial, was really the sum of their crime. It was what they had 
done, and it was worth while being condemned for such an 
idea. As the Nazi prosecutor dropped the charge of complicity 
in the July plot when prosecuting Delp, it is a pity that Mr. Fitz 
Gibbon has given it currency again in his book by the words: 
“Men of God, who after what must have been acute spiritual 
anguish were prepared to countenance murder, such as Fr. Delp 
and Pastor Gerstenmaier.” 

This is not to say that there was not plenty of discussion in 
Germany about tyrannicide both before and after the plot. 
Mr. Fitz Gibbon says that Stauffenberg told Cardinal von 
Preysing beforehand what he was going to do and that the 
Cardinal said (to him at the time or to others afterwards?) that 
he honoured Stauffenberg’s motives, and did not regard himself 
as justified in attempting to restrain him on theological grounds. 
He also gives a long theological opinion on tyrannicide by a 
Catholic professor, given in court at the trial of Major Remer 
since the war, when he was accused of defaming the men of 
20 July. This opinion seems somewhat confused, and it would 
have been more representative if Mr. Fitz Gibbon had quoted 
either the article by Bride in the Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique 
or that by Fr. Messineo in the Enciclopedia Cattolica, both of which 
show a desire to return to the more discriminating position of 
Suarez in the matter, thus modifying the absolute prohibition of 
all tyrannicide which was the une opinion among Catholic 
moralists since the time when it was Lindel with much force 
by St. Alphonsus. The opinion given in the German court seems 
to say that a Catholic can never kill a tyrant by what is objectively 
a good act, but that he cannot be expected in every case to realise 
this, and so he may act with an erroneous conscience from the 
highest of motives. If this opinion were truly representative of 
German theological thought, then it would seem very necessary 
to have many authors writing on tyrannicide in order to dispel 
the widespread ignorance of erroneous consciences. For ignorance 
that is elie does not excuse. That —. went into a 
church for confession the night before he ghasel the bomb is 
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reported by Mr. Fitz Gibbon, but how can he know that “of 
course he could not be granted absolution,” unless Stauffenberg 
told the fact to his wife or a friend in the short interval between 
that and the deed? One cannot suppose that the priest made a 
statement afterwards. 

The immoralities of James I may not have been so gross nor 
so pervasive as those of Hitler, but the secret vices of the great 
always grow with the telling. Everard Digby, no doubt, thought, 
as Stauffenberg did, that there was no other way to save his 
country. Mr. Fitz Gibbon suggests a comparison between the 
Prussian landowners of the July plot and the Anglo-Irish military 
families of the early part of this century, but it would be nearer 
the mark to consider the English Catholic squires who joined 
Catesby. The new régime meant for them the end af what 
they regarded as the established order of things. The execution 
of Fr. Delp was calculated to make people think that the Jesuits 
were in the July plot, just as the execution of Fr. Garnet was 
used by Cecil for a similar end. The great difference between 
the plots lies in the main cause of each. In England then it was 
the intolerant assumption of the government that every subject 
of the Crown was also a subject of the Church of England, but 
in Germany it was the absolute nature of the soldier’s oath. 
Once this oath was taken to Hitler—and that he secured well 
before the war—the ordinary officer, even of high rank, seemed 
to think that his own conscience was thereafter to be immobilised, 
there being nothing to do but obey to the very limit of his 
strength. This vice of militarismus has been traced back by German 
Catholic thinkers since the war to the early eighteeth century 
and its birthday fixed as 1714, when the Kriegsartikel for Prussian 
officers first appeared. A background of Deism made men who 
still had a hankering for something more detailed than a philo- 
sophical religion put the will of the prince in the place of God’s 
revelation. All the rest followed ead. Among the July 
plotters one can see that the generals were slow in acting, as 
if half-bemused, waking up once more to acting by their own 
lights after years of automatic response, like a class of well- 
disciplined boys who suddenly find that their master has forgotten 
to come down to afternoon schools. | 
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CONTEMPORARY IDEAS 
OF THE SOUL 


By 
RENEE HAYNES 


contemporary non-Catholic ideas of the soul. Ought it not 

to be enough to know our own? One reason is that to do so 
may enable us to explain our own in terms familiar to the rest of 
the world. Another, that it is an urgent matter both for ourselves 
and for our neighbours, that two barriers should be broken down. 
One is that set up by intellectual isolation, which though involun- 
tary is unfortunate. The other, voluntary, cowardly, potentially 
fatal, is intellectual isolationism. These two states of mind 
frequently produce among those who are not Catholics a con- 
temptuous misunderstanding of our belief and being. They may 
also cause some of what is called “the leakage”; the loss of Catho- 
lics who have learned their faith, so to speak, in a void, and do 
not know how to relate it to other modes of thinking, speaking 
and understanding. These sometimes believe themselves to be 
faced with incompatible intellectual systems, and feel impelled 
to abandon one for another. 

It is therefore obviously useful to find out what is thought, and 
still more what is taken for granted without examining it, among 
our contemporaries, where the soul is concerned. We can then 
begin to understand what we have in common with them and in 
what we differ fundamentally. We can also begin to distingui 
between differences of meaning and differences of terminology. 

To begin with that organisation which is as international, as 
missionary, as clear-cut in its ideology as the Church; the Com- 
munist Party. Here there seems to be little idea of the individual 
soul, unless it be of something consciously assisting or resisting 
the inexorable processes of history through class aeline to the red 
dawn (O shepherd’s warning!) of a Red Proletariat to be estab- 
lished for ever in the bonds of red tape. The ardent Marxist, 


I: MAY BE WONDERED why it should seem worth while to examine 
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absorbed in youth and middle age in communal work, recreation 
and political struggle, has to reflect as strength flags and the 
intoxication derived from the team spirit throbs into a hangover, 
that the soul is an epiphenomenon generated by gen processes 
just as marsh gas, will o’ the wisp, is generated by processes of 
vegetable decay. The thoughts, desires, ideals of this epipheno- 
menon are, despite any illusions it may cherish to the contrary, 
determined by the social and economic background into which 
its generator was born. The only good that the generator and the 
epiphenomenon which make up the individual can be or do lies 
in work for the revolution, and for the proletarian community. 
It has often been pointed out that Marais and others believe 
the ants of an ant hill to have a group consciousness but no 
separate identities; and it is possible to interpret this side of 
Marxism as an exaggerated form of the widespread human desire 
to lay aside the burden of individuality and dive into the reflected 
image of some animal being, there to remain submerged without 
conscious thought or anxious need of choice and decision. This 
desire is familiar enough where animal totems are concerned; 
witness the Israelites turning from the adoration of God invisible 
to sink themselves in the mindless worship of the Golden Calf, 
sacred as was Hathor the Cow Goddess in ancient Egypt, or as 
living cows are in India even today. Insect totems are rarer; 
Solomon it is true recommended the wisdom of the ant, but not 
its anonymity. Perhaps the explanation of the likeness between 
the Marxist image of society and an insect community is that 
insect communities, highly specialised, surviving the death of 
generations of their component members, impersonal as no 
mammalian group could be, come very close to being vast, 
efficient, living, self-perpetuating machines. In the days when 
Marxism was first formulated the machine appeared to many 
people as a most romantic object. It was the symbol of progress 
(magic word) and of limitless power; as it still is among back- 
ward peoples. | 
Thinkers tend to be dominated not only by the questions they 
ask, which determine the shape and context of the answers they 
get; but also, and even more unconsciously and powerfully, by 
the imagery they employ. To the outside observer it would 
appear that the ideas of the soul held by another contemporary 
group—those concerned with what is called Communication 
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Theory—are also moulded by the symbol of the machine, a 


symbol implicit in their very terminology; witness their use of 
such engineering terms as “feedbacks” to indicate neurological 
processes. They are not concerned like Marxists with a concept 
of society as a sacred self-existent mechanism, driven by power 
drawn from the tidal generations of mankind. Their mode of 
investigation, based on the premise that “electronic systems 
parallel in some ways the working of the central nervous system,” 
tends to blur the distinction between “automatic” and “deliberate” 
actions, and to assume that the soul, or at any rate the psyche, can 
adequately be represented in terms of a vastly intricate thinking- 
machine, a robot unconscious of its own nature, in which the will 
has little if any part to play. If there be any ghost in this machine, 
its being is essentially passive. It can perhaps register “private 
experience,” but its actions are not the fruit of decision, but 
automatic reactions to the rich complexity of stimuli that con- 
stantly beat in upon it. Fr. Régamey had some very interesting 
things to say on this subject in the October 1955 number of La Vie 
Spirituelle. To his remarks on the power of the will to initiate and 
maintain right habits of Koen and behaviour which may 
ultimately become semi-automatic responses; and to his counter- 
balancing warning against “imitating ourselves” in automation, 
may be added a footnote that in the East the practice of Hatha 
Yoga has extended this power of the will to the conscious control 
of such physiological processes as breathing, the regulation of 
temperature and the beating of the heart. It might be concluded 
that the body-mind is capable of becoming, at the choice of will 
for sloth or spontaneity, either a sort of walking totalisator or an 
organism fully conscious and fully spontaneous in perfect freedom. 

To return to cybernetics. When men trained in this discipline 
seek for a philosophy in which to integrate their findings, they 
frequently turn to logical positivism, with its vigorous analysis 
of language as a system of signals, symbols or stimuli; an analysis 
which tends like cleansing acid to destroy the material to which 
it is applied. I have once or twice used as an illustration of this 
tendency a passage from Professor Antony Flew’s short book on 
psychical research, referring to the word “person.” This word has 
a dual connotation to the average reader, meaning at once the 
physical object observed by his senses in perceiving other humans 
with bodies like his own, and the awareness of personal identity 
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which he feels within his own physical presence and infers in that 
of others. Professor Flew limited the use of the word “person” to 
indicate only a presence apprehended by the senses, and maintained 
that as physical presences die and decay, it was meaningless to talk 
of “personal immortality. 

He has now pointed out that this passage should not stand 
alone, but should be read in conjunction with a later one to the 
effect that though “persons” decay, their “private experiences” 
may yet survive; a D> meen which makes his views plain, and 

stallises my regret if I have unwittingly misrepresented them. 
That it should however be felt necessary to gut the word “person” 
in this way, and to reformulate half its meaning in the phrase 
“private experience” is characteristic of much important con- 
temporary thought. Here sounds the keynote of the theme 
reiterated and developed in so many different contexts. The 
keynote is separation; the theme, that either the body or the soul 
is significant, but not both. In this lies the most vivid contrast to 
the Catholic belief that they are meant not just to co-exist but to 
coalesce in the holy unity of a dedicated will. 

Examine other examples of this tendency towards separation. 
Perhaps it would be an over-simplification to say that D. H. 
Lawrence exalted the body at the expense of the soul, for the 
object of his attack was the rationalising rather than the reasoning 
mind. But a number of his followers, and a number of his 
collaterals certainly did so. There was a time when in some 
circles it was considered high praise to say to a young woman 
“What a good animal you are” (the kind was never specified). 
There was a time when “thinking with the blood,” an activity 
highly recommended by Nazi and Fascist leaders, was also believed 
by many harmless, and perhaps slightly anaemic, persons of an 
intellectual sort to be infinitely superior to the tedious processes 
of normal cerebration. 


“spiritual wickedness,” and unpretentiously rejoicing with all 
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Christendom in the fact that the material world was not only 
created good but is the means of the Incarnation of God. 

Spiritualism is one of the cults whose adherents use the words 
“spiritual” and “material” in this way. Though it has created an 
intricate cosmogony of its own, it is not easy to discover precisely 
what its tenets are about the soul, except that it survives the body; 
that it long retains a deep interest in the world it has quitted; that 
its separation from the body ipso facto endues it with wisdom, so 
that all its advice should be followed; and that though it may, by 
“hauntings,” succeed in getting into touch with the living, the 
normal way to establish such a contact is through a “medium.” 
This “medium” in turn depends on a “spirit guide.”” Mediums are 
trained in various methods of dissociation—one, described in a 
fascinating book by Ronald Edwin, aims at releasing the “soul” 
from the living body, at the deliberate production of a doppel- 
ganger that can wander about in different places while the body 
remains inert. Mediums are also taught to think that information 
acquired by the extra-sensory faculties which most of them 
possess has been given to them by “spirits.” More, they are 
encouraged to cultivate secondary personalities and to revere them 
as “spirit guides” or “controls.” Secondary personalities in the 
“wild” state are occasionally found among psychologically sick 
people. Stevenson’s Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde provide the most 
famous literary instance; and a well-known case occurred in 
actual fact some years ago in which a very prim woman had a 
secondary personality named Miss Sally, who so much disliked 
the primary one that, before giving place to her, she used to take 
large and painful doses of castor oil. The secondary personality 
developed by the medium is fortunately not often of so violent a 
kind. It is a curious, highly romanticised entity, conceived in 
terms of some figure that has caught the imagination in childhood; 
a Red Indian chief, a Tibetan lama, an Egyptian priestess, a little 
lisping girl. Perhaps the medium of the future may have a space- 
man as a control. Word-association tests carried out with the 
medium in her waking state, and with the “control” while she 
has yielded place to it, prove conclusively that both personalities 
stem from the same psyche. . 

These “‘spirit guides” are believed to exercise two functions. One 
is that of a master of the ceremonies, introducing the soul, through 


the medium, to the friends who seek it; the other is that of a 
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teacher conducting it, as it ceases to be “earthbound,” to “higher 
lanes.” In its néwly dead state the soul is frequently assumed to 

a semi-physical entity, living in a semi-physical “‘spirit-world” 
which is a mirror image of the more agreeable aspects of our own. 
It can even be imagined as drinking Elysian brandies and sodas, 
and smoking “spirit cigars.”” What is believed to happen on the 
higher planes is not clear. Christain Science, the second of the 
great esoteric cults of the nineteenth century, is in theory the 
most Manichzan of them all. Its basic postulates are that “Spirit,” 
or “Mind” is good and real, that “matter” is both unreal and evil, 
and that while suffering should be pitied and relieved by prayer 
and suggestion (and prayer and suggestion alone, for no preventive 
or curative medical or surgical treatment may be practised by 
strict Christian Scientists) it is the direct result of “error.” They 
aver that death “does not exist,” and describe the occurrence in 
a pamphlet on the subject, both as “‘an illusion” and as a “waking 
out of the Adam-dream of evil.” 

Although Theosophy overlaps with Spiritualism and with 
Christian Science both in its vocabulary and in its adherents, it 
is rather more intellectual than either. Its structure is less post- 
Christian than post-Hindu. Its tenets are Oriental in that they are 
based upon a belief in reincarnation which leads to a classification 
of people as “old souls” (though not necessarily jolly ones, for 
their sense of belonging to a gnostic élite seems to lead to a sad 
superiority of manner) and “young souls”; the latter have not 
had nearly so many past lives. Theosophists also hold that the 
sufferings of human beings arise from the operation of the 
retributive law of Karma, punishing them for the unremembered 
sins of their previous existences. (It will be recollected that in India 
where this “law” was first formulated, it is adduced to justify the 
miseries incident to the caste system. A low caste drudge having 
been born specifically to purge his sins in that state of life should 
not be interfered with. The currents of Western compassion set 
Gandhi to attempt to break down this system; but logically it 
was completely justified.) The Theosophists conceive of the soul 
as being in a sort of graduated relationship to the body. At one 
end is the solid physical structure which nobody can deny; then, 
gradually thinning out, so to speak, comes a sevenfold series of 
other “bodies,” less and less “material,”’ until the last, the ultimate 
soul, is a spark of Deity striving to free itself from illusion, and 
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from the process of reincarnation, and to be absorbed again into 
God. This is achieved partly through detachment, and partly 
through telepathic advice received from “mahatmas” (compare 
“spirit guides”) resident either in Tibet or on “other planes” of 
being. The likeness between this system of thought and gnosticism 
is most striking; here, shown in reverse, appear the “emanations” 
of the spirit, growing less and less pure until the last is hidden in 
the imprisoning material body. : 

Though they are said to be “linked by the law of the individual’s 
Karma,” it is difficult to discover with exactness what connection 
subsists between all these components of the body. Descriptions 
are more elaborate than illuminating. The only image that seems 
to fit in with the situation is that of one of those enchanting pre- 
revolutionary Russian Easter Eggs in which an outer body, gaily 
painted as a woman in peasant dress, contains neatly fitted into it 
six exquisitely diminishing counterparts. In Theosophy one of 
these counterparts, the “‘etheric body,” seems to have much in 
common with the doppelganger which the medium tries to project 
by long gazing at his reflection in a looking-glass. Both of these 
resemble a phenomenon which I have heard Catholics call “bi- 
location;” and it looks as if all three may have something to do 
with the “body image” which we form of ourselves, and perhaps 
manage occasionally to impress on the perceptions of other people. 
The body image, a concept first formulated by neurologists, en 
survives intact the mutilation of the actual body, and may make 
a wounded man feel that he possesses what is called a “phantom 
limb.” Nelson provides one of the most famous instances of this— 
he had a “phantom arm” until the end of his life, and with a 
confusion of thought in which he was not alone, believed this to 
be evidence for the immortality of the soul. 

Theosophists believe that the “etheric body” can and does get 
loose on its own, visibly or invisibly, either in sleep and dreams, or 
in waking states of absentmindedness. It is clear that in its visible 
form it most frequently resembles the ordinary body; anthro- 
pologists might like to know whether it ever adopts others, like 


the “witch hare” of —- folklore which can only be shot 


with a silver bullet, and if so shot reproduces the wound on the 
corresponding part of the witch. 

Other portions of the total personality besides the “etheric body” 
| seem to the Theosophist to be apt to wander off, if I may judge 
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bance. Then, of course, I encouraged this idea. Now I reflect 
sadly on the virtues of shock-therapy. All these concepts may seem 
fantastic; but it is important that they should be recognised and 
examined both in themselves and in relation to the beliefs of the 
Church. Those who hold them have long been in the habit of 
interpreting Catholic dogmas in terms of their own cosmology, 
misunderstanding them, and unwittingly misrepresenting them. 
Spiritualists, for instance, have adopted St. Thérése of Lisieux as 
a powerful “spirit guide.” Thecsophises believe Our Lord to have 
been one of those avatars in which Deity has assumed human 
semblance (but not human nature). Christian Scientists attribute 
the healing miracles of Lourdes to a particularly energetic appli- 
cation of their own principles. And so on. 

In their popular form these cults have appealed to emotion and 
fancy rather than to the intelligence. Nevertheless, by the 1880's 
it seemed clear to a small group of philosophers, writers and 
scientists that though the theories formulated might be extremely 
odd, the occurrences on which they were based were worth 
investigation. They founded the Society for Psychical Research to 
collect and investigate instances of telepathy, clairvoyance, 
precognition, and the appearance of phantasms of the living, the 
dying and the dead. It was concluded, after long and painstaking 
sifting of evidence, that these phenomena could not all always be 
accounted for by “imagination,” self-deception, insanity, or 
fraud, and should not be dismissed as “impossible” because they 
failed to fit into the framework of scientific thought at the time. 
To the collection and examination of “spontaneous phenomena” 
was added experimental work in telepathy, conducted by men of 
such proved ability and integrity as, br instance, Gilbert Murray. 
At first all these experiments were what is called “qualitative.” 
They were carried out on a small scale, concerned thoughts and 
imagery, and did not lend themselves to the statistical evaluation 
which can be applied to scientific experiments in other fields, from | 
the testing of metal stresses to the study of heredity in generations 
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of fruit-fly. Then in the carly 1930's the American Dr. Rhine 


devised an ingenious series of card guessing tests whose results 
could, like the results of ordinary scientific experiments, be 
checked against the results to be obtained by chance. His researches 
seemed to show conclusively that in some people there exists a 
faculty for telepathic or clairvoyant “guessing” of card symbols; 
a faculty whose exercise shows a characteristic curve, rising at 
first and then tailing off when fatigue supervenes. Later an 
Englishman, Professor Soal, undertook an equally long and careful 
series of experiments of the same kind at the University of London 
and found the results yielded nothing above what could have been 
expected by chance. It was wondered whether Dr. Rhine had 
worked under less rigorous conditions than he; whether the 
climate of London were unfavourable, whether British tempera- 
ments were less talented than American ones at this sort of thing. 
The records were put away, and it looked as though months of 
patient tedious accurate toil had been fruitless. Then an English 
research worker, Whately Carington, did some broadcast 
experiments in which listeners were invited to “guess” what a 
drawing shown in the studio was like. He was struck by an odd 
fact, which was that some of the responses described not the 
current drawing, but one to be shown on a later occasion. 
Whately Carington suggested that Professor Soal should re- 
examine his results in the light of this curious occurrence. It was 
then found that a number of percipients were indeed “guessing” 
with a frequency that had statistical significance the card beyond 
the one actually being shown, the card that no one had yet 
seen. Their results, which gave evidence for the precognition 
more romantically illustrated by J. W. Dunne’s essay Experiment 
with Time, showed the same curve of achievement (rising at first, 
and tailing off with fatigue or boredom) as had been shown by 
Dr. Rhine’s telepathic percipients. It should perhaps be mentioned 
that G. N. M. Tyrrell, who was an electrical engineer as well as a 
psychical research worker, did similar experiments by means of 
an ingenious machine in which an electric bulb lit up inside one of 
six closed boxes. The percipient had to lift the lid of the one in 
which he believed it to be. The selection of boxes was electrically 
determined, and the results were automatically recorded: these 
results when successful showed exactly the same curve of achieve- 
ment. Later still Dr. Rhine initiated a series of experiments with 
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dice, to try to discover whether the mind could possibly influence 
the way in which they fell. Here again, almost incredible though 
it seems, and severely as his methods and instruments were 
examined and criticised, he obtained significant results showing 
yet again the characteristic curve (a curve which in this instance 
accords well with the old phrase “beginners’ luck”). 

The faculty which seems to be at work was first called extra- 
sensory perception; then, as volition seemed also to be involved, 
it was renamed “the psi-factor,” or simply “psi.’”’ Its existence is 
more and more widely accepted. Freud in his later years believed 
he had found independent evidence for it, Jung has used it as a 
basis for what he calls the theory of synchronicity, Ehrenwald and 
Gardner Murphy in America have studied its close connection 
with personal relationships, and Dr. Betty Humphrey, in the same 
country, has done some interesting work on the mode of its 
appearance in different kinds of personality, with especial reference 
to “negative psi,” shown in experimental scoring significantly 
below chance results. Here it ‘oe as if something in the — 


refused to acknowledge its experience lest the whole intellectual 
scaffolding of the world it had constructed to live in should 
collapse, and leave it naked in the black unknown. Dr. Humphrey 


has called such personalities “compressive.” 

It follows from all this that the general substratum of thought 
among educated persons of no particular religious allegiance 
today is very different from that accepted among such groups 
even forty years ago. A new picture of the self begins to emerge. 
It is of an entity rooted in its own kind, sharing a collective uncon- 
sciousness with the rest of the human race, past and present; an 
entity constantly interacting with three things. (It is of course 
only a matter of convenience to discuss these interactions separately ; 
they are in fact simultaneous.) 

The three things are, the group to which the self belongs; the 
body, which is its visible shape; and something else. 

What this “something else” is, is more easily defined by 
negatives than in any other way. It is some mode of being not 
wholly conditioned by space, since telepathic communications, 
unlike their obvious analogy broadcasting, do not seem to be 
affected by physical distance; not wholly governed by time, since 
there is strong evidence for precognition, an occurrence just as 
staggering whether it works two minutes or twenty years ahead 
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of the immediate Now; and not wholly confined to the use of 
known forms of energy (witness the phenomenon of psycho- 
kinesis, as investigated in the experiments with dice of which I 
have written, a phenomenon possibly to be observed in its “wild” 
state in poltergeist outbreaks). 

The Jungian school of psychology has devoted much attention 
to the relationship between the soul and the group, a relationship 
which it has discussed in terms making intellectually comprehen- 
sible to more than one observer the way in which original sin 
affects the whole human race. The relationship between the 
psyche and the body is being explored by psychiatrists, and by 
specialists in psychosomatic medicine. Various strange instances 
of how this relationship can work out in bodily terms are to be 
found in Fr. Thurston’s two posthumous books, The Physical 
Phenomena of Mysticism and Surprising Mystics. These demonstrate 
the extraordinary plasticity with which the body can yield to 
express the pre-occupations of the mind. This plasticity is familiar 
in ordinary life in such forms as weeping with sorrow, blushing 
with embarrassment, being sick with anxiety, sweating with fear. 
It can be developed under external suggestion so that the skin of a 
man who believes he is being touched with a cigarette-end will 
puff up into a blister. It can produce, under internal suggestion 
from the brooding psyche, even the stigmata. This fact should be 
stressed, because it seems better known to those who are not 
Catholics than to those who are. I have heard Catholic enthusiasts 
do the Church no good by proclaiming that those who bear these 
marks are of necessity stamped with sanctity. They are obviously 
people in whom soul and body are particularly closely united, 
and who have brooded over the sufferings of Our Lord, but no 
more. 

As to the means by which interaction takes place between the 
self and the mode of extra-spatial, extra-temporal being known 
in flashes to psi, little is i, ee though much speculation 
exists. The first impact seems to take place below the level of 
consciousness (which is probably why the spiritualists’ technique 
of deliberate dissociation sometimes produces psi phenomena). 
An article by Professor Eccles in the rf a 1931 issue of Nature may 
be a pointer to what happens. Discussing in highly technical 
detail “Hypotheses relating to the Mind-Brain problem,” he 
advances the idea that the mind is not identical with brain activity, 
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but an independent entity, in which the psi-factor is included; 
and outlines a theory that “mind achieves liaison with the brain 
by exerting spatiotemporal fields of influence that become 
effective through the unique detector function of the cerebral 
cortex.” This theory seems to conceive of mind as something 
which has enough in common with energy in the physicist’s 
sense to “set off” some form of electrical stimulus, though 
Professor Eccles is careful to say that the brain’s sensitivity to this 
stimulus differs from that of any physical influence. And it is 
clear that if no artefact, no thinking machine could receive this 
stimulus, still less could that artefact, having received it, be aware 
of so doing, or, being aware, take freely > Seen action. It might 
be thought that the electro-encephalograph, which measures and 
records the frequency of the electrical waves emitted by the 
brain might produce some relevant data here, but the evidence 
to be drawn from it seems contradictory. Professor Eccles 
maintains that “only when there is a high level of activity in the 
cortex, as revealed by the electro-encephalogram, is liaison with 
mind possible.” This high level of activity shows itself in a specific 
tracing in such states of concentrated attention as are necessary for 
skilled work, or mathematical concentration. It is difficult to see 
how this can be reconciled with the fact that information spon- 
taneously received through psi (not in organised experimental 
work, that is, but in the “wild” state) usually “comes through” 
precisely when attention is relaxed, and when the percipient is 
not thinking of anything in particular. 

However this may be, in empirical terms of experience, lived 
and observed, it looks—to use that analogical language without 
which itis almostimpossible to be articulate—as if some knowledge 
not conveyed through the senses impinges on the psi function at a 
deeply unconscious level. It may then rise into consciousness in a 
number of different ways. The percipient may become aware of 
his knowledge only in the process of recording it, producing 
accurate data from some unrecognised source. This is what 
happens in deliberate experiments; and perhaps also with parti- 
. arly “lucky” card players and gamblers on the Derby or the 

gs. 

When spontaneous, unsought, unexpected knowledge comes in, 
it may be brought to the notice of the conscious mind by various 


symbolic devices. It may be formulated in sleep as a dream, either 
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straightforwardly or allegorically: as in Pharaoh’s precognitive 
dream about good harvest years and bad, transmuted into the 
images of the cows his people held in numinous awe. In waking 
life, the percipient may project familiar sensory imagery and 
believe that it is in fact external to him. Some verified examples 
of this may be useful. A man receives a letter, “reads” in it of the 
unexpected serious illness of an old nurse, and hurries off to see her. 
On arrival, he finds her indeed very ill, and is asked how he knew 
of it, as it has only just happened. He pulls the envelope from his 
pocket, saying “but you wrote to me,” and finds that the letter, 
written while all was still well, contains nothing but cosy chit-chat. 
A woman “hears” a telephone ringing in her bungalow in India, 
and then, before she has time to remember that there is no tele- 
phone, a “voice” telling her to postpone a family visit to a place 
where black small-pox in fact breaks out a week later, when they 
should have been there. Other people may “see” the figure of 
someone hurt, or in great aed stress, or dying. Yet others 
may have nothing but a “hunch”; suddenly realising for instance, 
while passively sitting listening to a lecture, that a son has indu- 
bitably won a university scholarship. 

In connection with cases in which the imagery is felt to be 
exterior to the percipient, it may be interesting to quote from a 
paper read by Sir Russell Brain a year ago. He said “In hallucina- 
tions the parts of our brains concerned with perception may be 
aroused into action by some stimulus that does not come from the 
external world.” The stimuli he cited are those induced by electrical 
treatment or by disease; to these may be added the stimulus 
induced by psi; in which case the “hallucinations” will be veri- 
dical, presenting in sensory form some aspect of truth. This idea 
is formulated in the context of religion in a sentence from a letter 
of Fr. Martindale quoted in Sir Shane Leslie’s Ghost Book. “I 
incline to think that God speaks directly to what they used to call 
la fine pointe de l’ame, that is under anything visible or audible, and 
that the recipient instantly clothes this in ideas and their imagina- 
tions and then words, and that God, if He pleases, prevents the 
recipient from making any substantial mistakes.” 

Fr. Martindale spoke in this sense in a lecture a year or two ago 
on the occurrences at Fatima. These considerations will be of 
especial interest to Catholics who, like myself, have been pro- 
foundly puzzled by those events. It is objectively established that 
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though so many in that vast assemblage of people “saw” the sun 
“dance,” the relative positions of the sun and the earth in astro- 
nomical fact remained as usual. Common experience, living 
memory, and the records of observatories all overthe world, vouch 
for it undeniably. It is known pretty certainly, that the ordinary 
effects of suggestion can be ruled out. Many people, including 
the atheist editor of O Seculo, came convinced that nothing would 
happen, and saw and were terrified by the phenomena. Devout 
peasants, sure that something was going to be shown to them, 
saw nothing. A poet miles away in one direction, and some 
schoolchildren sales away in another saw it without expecting 
anything at all. Can we not begin to understand what happened 
on the theory that all who were there were touched at some deep 
and obscure level by awareness of the power of God exerted 
through Our Lady, and that those who “saw” the occurrences 
were people of that temperament which externalises knowledge 
received through psi in visual imagery, drawn in this instance 
from the Apocalypse? Those who “saw” nothing may either 
have interpreted this awareness in the simple knowledge that “‘it 
is good for us to be here,” or have been of Dr. Humphreys’s 
“compressive” type which cannot admit to itself the possibility 
of receiving knowledge in such a way. 

Here then are some of the ideas, fragmentary or patterned, 
about the soul and its relationships which are current outside the 
Church in England today. There are many others; those of the 
various Christian and Jewish communities which resemble ourown 
to a greater or lesser degree; those of one or two neo-Orientalist 
movements, some so amorphous that it is almost impossible to 
outline them with accurate brevity, some, like those of the 
Vedanta groups, at once so learned, and so much a matter of 
experience, exercise and discipline that a whole essay would not 
be long enough to discuss them adequately. 

To the Catholic, all alike seem incomplete for one reason or 
another. Among the gnostic cults it is particularly hard to discover 
exactly what the soul is thought to be, or why it should ever have 
been united with the body at all. The religious and moral impli- 
cations of Spiritualism slide away like soap in the bath if you try 
—— them. The Jungian concepts, empirically useful, intellec- 

y fascinating, take as many shapes as Proteus did to evade 
capture; and are essentially temporal. Fr. Victor White’s 
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masterly God and the Unconscious has held them in juxtaposition 
with eternity, with reason and with Catholic dogma, and has 
shown their value in increasing human understanding of the living, 
growing energies of the psyche. Without this counterbalance of 
detached thought, however, they seem to proliferate like jungle 
creepers shutting out the sky. The psyche is considered without 
reference to the human soul in health, with its three characteristic 
powers; the ability to reason; the capacity to tell good from evil; 
and the power to choose between them (or at any rate to ask for 
grace to choose rightly between them). The practice of the Zen 
Buddhist groups also seems to the uninitiated to ignore these 
pre-eminently human faculties; and to consist on a discipline and 
experience carefully sterilised against the germs of thought. 
Psychical research has demonstrated, by both qualitative and 
quantitative methods the existence of psi, and has shown that we 
live in relationship to a world stranger, wider and wilder than was 
ever suspected. But it has not proved, as was once hoped, the 
immortality of the soul, and has never attempted to answer the 
question of why it should exist at all. 

The soul is envisaged in fact as the god, or the ghost, or the 
petrol in the machine or as the exhaust fumes which are its by- 
product. It does not seem even to be recognised in the close 
relationship formulated in the Roman poem as hospes comesque 
corporis; and the sense of its fusion in the mysterious unity of the 
human being seems to be confined to those who recognise an 
even more mysterious unity in the Incarnation. 
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NEW READINGS 
FOR OLD 


The Text Of Shakespeare 


By 
ANTHONY A. STEPHENSON 


vision game if only the Bard could be there in person to tell 
us at the end what he really wrote and to award points. As it 
is, with informed taste the only arbiter, it can still be very good 
fun, but the judicious reader who, whether as umpire or player, 


| Baers SHAKESPEARE would be a peerless party or tele- 


will join in the game must, positively, take down his copy of 


the Collected Works and read in their context the passages proposed 
to the contestants. Schoolboys will learn with interest that in 
. . . the multitudinous seas incarnadine, Making the green one red 
(Macbeth 2.2.63) Professor Sisson,t on grounds of Tudor idiom, 
disallows the grouping one red and rules in favour of the green one. 
The Lower Third will be discontented to hear—for they like to 
chant the lines with a strong pause between them—that in Folio’s 


When shall we three meet again? 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain? (M.1.1.1-2) 


Professor Sisson deletes the first question-mark on the ground 
that to keep it is to turn the second line into a meteorological 
inquiry, to which it can hardly be believed that the answer is 
given, when the Witches next meet, by the stage-direction, 
Thunder. The logic of this is unquestionable, yet one wonders if 
Shakespeare would not rule the whole discussion out of order. 
alee Sisson’s title is misleading. In the vast majority of 
the thousand or so passages which he examines, he is discussing 
the merits of the Folio or Quarto readings or assessing the value 


* New Readings in Shakespeare, by C. J. Sisson (Cambridge University Press, { 
2 vols., 458. the set, being No. VIII in the Shakespeare Problems Series). 
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of well-known emendations, many of them as old as Pope, 
Johnson, Warburton or Rowe. A fairly extensive sampling 
suggests that, not counting questions of punctuation, half or more 
of the readings recommended are already found in W. J. Craig’s 
1894 edition (printed in what is sometimes called The Oxford 
Shakespeare). Sometimes, moreover, the author leaves the guileless 
reader with the impression that the reading or interpretation 
which he advocates is his own original discovery when in fact 


it is not. To take one instance: in 


For use can almost change the stamp of nature, 
And either the devil, or throw him out (Hamlet 3.4.168-70) 


Professor Sisson reasonably enough prefers house for the word 
probably missing after either, but gives no hint that this had 
already been suggested and for the same reasons, by both Bailey 
and Forsyth. Again, in Lear 4.6.185f.: I will preach to thee: mark 
... This a good block! It were a delicate stratagem to shoe A troop 
of horse with felt, he well explains that the mad Lear takes off his 
hat to preach, then, distracted by this same felt hat (block) in his 
hand, his mind flies off to a stratagem for revenge. But this 
interpretation, proposed in detail long ago by Capell, has, 
according to the Variorum, been adopted by all editors except 
Collier. 

Nevertheless Professor Sisson, besides improving the punctua- 
tion in a number of places, provides some good defences of the 
copy-text against emendation, and offers a few meritorious 
emendations of his own.! He has, moreover, at least one quite 
admirable, and apparently original, emendation: in Troilus 
1.3.238: 


But when they weeld seem soldiers, they have galls, 
Good arms, strong joints, true swords, and great Jove’s accord 


he emends the last word to accent, which is perfect both in sound 
and sense, exactly suiting Aeneas’s debonair and loud insouciance 
as an envoy in the Greek camp. The case for the emendation can be 
further strengthened by quoting Enobarbus’s If Caesar move him, 
Let Antony look over Caesar's head, And speak as loud as Mars 

t Including Ham. 1.3.108-9: tend’ ring for wrong; it then refers to yourself in 1. 107; 


M.M.1.2.126 (131): bonds for words; 2.4.9: fray’d for fear’d; 2.4.103 : that long I have 
been sick for. 
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(A. & C. 2.2.4-6) and Isabella’s Could great men thunder As Jove 
himself does (M.M. 2.2.111). 

Quite often, however, one finds oneself protesting more or 
less indignantly against Professor Sisson’s suggestions. His 
strength lies in familiarity with Elizabethan idiom and expertness 
in the “Secretary script” rather than in an ear for Shakespeare’s 
music or insight into his diction and imagery. His criterion is: 
could the proposed emendation, when written in Elizabethan 
handwriting, have been easily misread as the word actually found 
in Quarto or Folio? He makes experiments himself, writing out 
difficult passages in the Secretary script and returning to them 
later to see what misreadings may occur. This criterion of “graphic 
plausibility” is a useful tool—it has often been used Gedeas, 
though never so systematically or extensively—but its functions 
are clearly limited. Sometimes in Professor Sisson’s hands (only 
occasionally, to be fair) it recalls the “‘instrument known as a 
versificator” by which in 1984 poetry was composed “without 
any human intervention whatever.” For instance, he was not 
unnaturally dissatisfied with the Folio’s weede in Proteus’s: 


But say this weede her loue from Valentine, 
It followes not that she will loue sir Thurio. (T.G.V. 3.2.49) 


“A transcript was made and set aside to cool.” Returning to it 
later, Professor Sisson read its weede as wooee (woo) and has 
emended the text accordingly. Yet woo seems particularly inappro- 
priate here. To join “woo” to a preposition of separation is 
difficult, and woo, with its suggestion of yet a third competitor, 
is particularly unfortunate where Proteus is commissioned to 
slander Valentine to Silvia and, by thus killing her love for him, 
to further the suit of Thurio, but by no means to win Silvia for 
himself. Since Proteus’s commission is to neutralise Silvia’s 
attraction towards Valentine by making him distasteful to her, 
wean (variously spelt in the sixteenth century) seems a more 
satisfactory as well as a more obvious emendation, and can 
hardly lack all graphic plausibility. 
In Antony and Cleopatra 2.2.56: 
If you'll patch a quarrel, 


As matter whole you have to make it with, 
It must not be with this, 
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where, though there have been some ingenious defences of the 
Folio, most editors insert a negative in the second line, Professor 
Sisson reads you'd have, i.e., “as though you wanted to show 
complete cause for quarrelling.” But this interpretation, making 
the second line formally an explanatory comment on the first, is 
exceptionally tame. The negative must be inserted, as it can be 
(n’have or you've not) without damage to the metre. Antony’s 
position is (cf. Il. 82-96) that he admits that Octavius has a 
grievance, but no real ground for a quarrel. In the present passage, 
which has been interpreted in widely differing ways, the governing 
considerations appear to be, first, the bold position of the gram- 
matical object, matter whole, an order which seems only, or 
most, natural if the emphasis due to antithesis is sharpened by 
negation; and, secondly, the rhythm. If one reads through the 
scene from the beginning, listening to the rhythm of Shake- 
speare’s thought and verse, one hears in the accelerating tempo 
of these monosyllables the expression of Antony’s rising temper. 
One is forced to interpret that Antony, in a flash of bitter resent- 
ment, combines with his assertion of the transparent baselessness 
of the charge, the sinister counter-accusation that Octavius, set 
on picking a quarrel, is cynically seeking some pretext that, 
however fictitious, may seem plausibly to complete his case. 
The more interesting sort of emendation is likely to spring 
from an insight into Shakespeare’s style and an understanding 
of the dictum that “Shakespeare thinks in images”—in imagery 
(metaphors) that, as E. E. Kellett and Caroline Spurgeon have 
shown, is both “‘streamy” (fluently sustained and continuously 
developing) and repetitive in the sense that one image tends 
to a certain others, so that images recur in clusters. It is 
this sort of understanding that underlies what is surely the most 
brilliant emendation of the century, in Hamlet 1.2.129-30: 


O that this too too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw and resolve itself into a dew. 


Dover Wilson emended the pointless, indeed ludicrous, solid to 
sullied. Professor Sisson retains solid, arguing that it explains 
that, and why, the wish is doomed to unfulfilment; but who 
needs to have it explained to him that Hamlet is not in fact 
going to melt and evaporate? Thus to underline the impossibility 
of the wish is to strangle the flight of fancy at birth ja so make 
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it an invitation to laughter. What is much more to the point is 
to explain why Hamlet contemplates suicide. Now, Hamlet’s 
suicidal melancholy springs primarily, not from the usurpation 
of the crown, but from his ieling his own being contaminated 
by his mother’s incestuous marriage (as, quite apart from any 
question of murder, marriage with a deceased husband’s brother 
was often regarded; cf. ll. 156-7). What is decisive is the obvious 
fact (melt, thaw, etc.) that the image throughout the couplet is that 
of snow, symbolising the white purity of flesh; once snow has lost 
its virgin whiteness, it becomes ugly and had best vanish under 
the action of the sun. Surely, if the image is that of snow, the 
epithet must be sullied, not solid. The surprisingly widespread 
resistance to the emendation seems to arise from two causes. 
Most of us first met the line in its folio form, which thus became 
familiar and consecrated, mystically and unarguably invested with 
the attributes of the soliloquy as a whole. Secondly, it is popularly 
supposed that solid has the support of the original printed texts; 
but, on the contrary, the Second Quarto, which is the foundation- 
text for Hamlet, has sallied, as it also has sallies in 2.1.39 where no 
one denies that the true reading is sullies. 

In Hamlet 2.2.320 f. (307 f.) Professor Sisson prefers the Quarto 
punctuation, which Dover Wilson first restored to a modern 
text: 


What a piece of work is a man, how noble in reason, how infinite 
in faculties, in form and moving, how express and admirable in 
action, how like an angel in apprehension, how like a god: (seq. 
ye Fed of the world; the paragon of animals . . . this quintessence 
of dust). 


Few will dispute that this is in general superior to the Folio 
which, with exclamation marks after faculty, admirable, and angel, 
compares man to an angel in his action and to a god in his appre- 
hension. Obviously it is in his power of apprehension or thought 
that man is compared to an angel; and how like a god is a fitting 
summary and climax. Yet even the Quarto reading is only 
partially satisfactory in sense and, in point of sound and rhythm, 
almost impossible. Owing to the monotonously stereotyped 
catalogue order the several phrases tend to fall apart, so that the 


halting rhythm is in constant danger of collapse; it falters most 


obviously in how express . . . action, where the final three thin 
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syllables give, rhythmically, a very lame conclusion. Both 
rhythm and sense become perfect if we omit the comma after 
moving and delete in action, supposing it to be a doublet of in 
moving—suppose, that is, that Shakespeare improved the passage 
as he composed, and that in action is an unintended survivor from 
the first draft, having been imperfectly erased by the poet and then 
incorporated by the printer in the final version. The itemised, 
catalogue effect then disappears; with the chiastic arrangement of 
how infinite in faculty, in rn and moving how express and admirable 
the embarrassing five initial how’s are reduced to two manageable 
pairs of two, and the rhythm of the whole passage is transformed. 

This emendation also greatly improves the sense. Infinite .. . 
in form and moving is awkward, and Dover Wilson’s interpreta- 
tion of the whole phrase as relating merely to the variety of man’s 
senses, facial expression and gesture and physical activity, sadly 
devalues the passage. Twice, significantly, he even refers to 
Hamlet’s speech about the actor’s facial mobility and range of 
vicarious emotion; this, apart from its triviality, ignores the facts 
that Hamlet was as yet unaware of the actors’ arrival and that 
Shakespeare’s attitude to them was at best equivocal. Surely 
infinite in faculty refers to the far reach and range of man’s spiritual 

owers (intellect, imagination, resolve) or, more concretely, to 
his inventiveness, resourcefulness and daring, rather as the miracle 
that is man is viewed in the great chorus in Antigone. 

We now have in form and moving how express and admirable; 
Dover Wilson thinks this phrase unacceptable, arguing that the 
natural meaning of express is “direct and purposeful,” and there- 
fore express exactly suits in action, while it “goes so awkwardly 
with ‘form and moving’ that the N.E.D. has had to devise a 
nonce-use, i.e., ‘well framed’ or ‘modelled,’ to explain it.” I 
venture to think that this is so wide of the mark that no noun 
consorts better with express than form. The Latin original of 
“express” is peculiarly associated with artistic portrayal and 
commonly means to “model,” “depict to the life.” The $.O.E.D. 
gives “exact” “exactly resembling” as the first meaning of the 
adjective and remarks that its use in this sense is generally coloured 
by the A.V.’s “the express image of His person” in Heb. 1.3. 
The phrase, therefore, immediately suggests figures drawn with 
perfect art: man regarded as perfect, ideal, or as reflecting the 
ideal. The affinity of these lines as a whole is with Ophelia’s: 
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O! what a noble mind is here o’erthrown: The courtier’s, soldier’s, 
scholar’s, eye, tongue, sword... The glass of fashion and the mould 
of form . . . That unmatched form . . .(3.1.158). This phrase (in 
form .. . admirable), suggesting physical beauty and grace, and the 
easy power, the “achieve and mastery” of the stiles in action, 
evokes the brilliant figures on an Attic vase or frieze. The first 
phrase, after all, what a piece of work is a man!, views man as a 
masterpiece of (divine) art, and the rest of the passage is a free 
development of this conception. Yet if the passage presents the 
Greek vision of man—the Greek delight in the beauty of the 
human form and wonder at the incalculable potentialities of the 
human spirit—as recaptured at the Renaissance, it is the Greek 
vision against a background of the Hebrew-Christian picture of 
God creating man to His own image and likeness, out of dust. 
The picture of Gen. 1-2 is unmistakably present in What a piece 
of work... how like a god. . . the paragon of animals . . . this quintes- 
sence of dust. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor, Taz Montn. 


Dear Si, 

I was interested to read Mr. O’Connor’s reference to Francis Led- 
widge, that rather forgotten poet, in the current issue of THE MONTH. 

There is a fine poem, which is I fear probably even more forgotten, 
by Fr. Francis Devas, S.J., in his collected poems, Our Ladye of Walsing- 
ham (published by Messrs. Burns and Oates, in 1935) which is dedicated 
to Ledwidge. Fr. Devas prefixes his poem with these words: “On 
the feast of St. Ignatius of Loyola, 31 July 1917, my friend, Francis 
Ledwidge, assisted at my Mass which was said in a wood in Flanders; 
he received Holy Communion, and was killed a few hours later, 
being blown to pieces. These lines are written in one of his favourite 
metres. 

As the poem is a very fine one, and may be of interest to your 
readers, not least because of its well-beloved author, I venture to 
quote it in full: 
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Singer of sweet and simple things: 

Swift nomad wings and dreamy flowers, 
Your song showed but the tiniest part 

Of your wild heart and warring powers. 


Filled with a passionate love for home 

You yearned to roam through foreign lands: 
Yet far afield to Ireland turned 

With eyes that burned, and lifted hands. 


In France, in Serbia, in Greece, 

Your Songs of Peace were flutings heard 
In the green lanes of Allary, 

The friendly secrets of a bird. 


These were the things you sang aloud, 

But shy and proud, what dream-songs sprang 
Up in your heart, triumphant, true, 

That never to the world you sang? 


These shall we never hear or know 
Till we too go where you have gone, 
To worship Love, and have, at rest, 
Beauty guessed to gaze upon. 


Fr. Devas is well remembered as a great priest, a much prized 
spiritual director (see What Law and Letter Kill, ix, para. 2), perha 
especially as the friend of sinners, but I suspect that the fact that Fe 
was a poet of high quality may now be forgotten. 

Yours faithfully, 
14th March 1956 WICKLOW 
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REVIEWS 


DR. SHERWOOD TAYLOR 


An Illustrated History of Science, by F. Sherwood Taylor. Illustrated 
by A. R. Thomson, R.A. (Heinemann 255). 


wr Dr. Sherwood Taylor gave the traditional Christmas 
Lectures at the Royal Institution, in 1952, he chose a subject 
peculiarly his own: “The historical experiments of natural science.” 
In the course of delivery, he accompanied his historical account with 
—- of the experiments “‘in a fashion as near as possible to that 
of the originators.” Of course, these fascinating experiments “made” 
the lectures, but at the same time posed a real problem when the 
series came to be prepared for the press. With characteristic courage 
and unconventionality, Dr. Sherwood Taylor decided to illustrate 
the experiments once again by the simple device of illustrating his 
book. The pictures, drawn by A. R. Thomson, R.A., are quite capti- 
vating. The precise notes, revealing how much of the detail represented 
is based on exact information or surviving contemporary apparatus, 
and how much is conjectural, show us how serious they really are. 
From a pictorial point of view they are above all extremely and 
irreverently “alive.” 


However err the pictures, the text contains no fantasy, but a 


mature, vivid, and highly readable account of the progress of scientific 
experiment from the dawn of history to the present day. It is a field 
in which Dr. Sherwood Taylor was completely in his element, and 
therefore at his best. For him, the history of science, though far from 
being the whole of history, is embedded in the history of man. Under 
his pen, the great scientists take flesh, and we see their insight, curiosity 
and ingenuity gradually conquering mistake and prejudice, and 
wresting step by step from material things an understanding of the 
natural world. Though this little history is distinctively popular, it 
comes from a knowledgeable and experienced pen, and few pro- 
fessional scientists would be the worse for finding the time (and perhaps 
the humility) required to con its pages. 

Dr. Sherwood Taylor’s early 5 ae thus stops his work in full 
flight, leaving his History of Industrial Science to appear posthumously. 
A prolific but never a trivial writer on science, scientific history and 
the philosophy of science, Sherwood Taylor made no claim to a 
greater originality than this, that he took the trouble to find out, and 
to equip himself to find out about the things he saw to be important 
or seriously interesting; and, having found out, he let others share 
the acquisition. There is much of the true man of science in this spirit. 
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His writing is always alive, and good of its kind, because it reflects 
his own interest and personality. As a science master, he produced 
several useful school texts on chemistry and general science. His 
interest in the history of science, and particularly in alchemy, began 
as the only form of research poe with his teaching. The fruit 
of this interest was a very considerable number of works on popular 
science and specific historical questions. 

Underlying this scientific activity however deeper thoughts were 
stirring. Though a scientist by inclination, he never sold his soul to 
science. For him the greatest and most absorbing problems were not 
those concerned with the splitting of atoms or the solving of equations, 
but with the meaning and purpose of life and its personal implications. 
Dissatisfied with himself and with the materialistic background in 
which science had been presented to him, and equally at odds with 
the formal and shallow religion of his hicitiag, Xe began the search 
for his spiritual home. “So I was led,” he tells us, “to continual search- 
ings for fountains of spiritual refreshment”—in psychology, spiritism 
and theosophy. These he found “‘scant and muddy,” and he took no 
inspiration, literary or spiritual, from these themes. 

It was the scientist in him, not the alchemist, that led to the Catholic 
Church. The friendship of a Catholic scientist and philosopher made 
him question some of his own prejudices. His researches into the 
Galileo controversy forced him to contrast his more objective findin 
with accounts clearly written in quite another spirit. No one simply 
reasons himself into the Church; yet “facienti quod in se est, Deus non 
denegat gratiam,” and it is perhaps not so surprising that the knowledge 
that he must become a Catholic came to him, when it did come, with 
almost the character of a voice from heaven. 

His own troubled spiritual searching gave him as a Catholic a 
strong sense of mission. His writings me talks on Science and the 
Church have the value of presenting sincere personal lines of solution 
of problems that have been intensely realised and honestly faced. 
For all his apologetic writing, however, he considered himself a 
beginner in philosophy and theology “like a very small mouse nibbling 
at a very large cheese.” Just as it was not his conscious searching 
that directly led him to the Church, but the fabric of his life and 
character, so his best apology for the Church was something uncon- 
scious—the witness of a man of science finding in the Church a long 
desired home. As a Catholic he did his best purely scientific work, 
administrative and literary. 

Too often the relations between the Church and science are con- 
ceived as a delicate balance, that only the most subtle and sensitive 
spirit can hold in poise. A “born scientist” who is led by the tenor 


of his life to the Church; who accepts it with St. Augustine’s “Our 
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heart cannot rest until it rest in Thee”; and who then goes on working 
as a scientist with redoubled zest, is a living and walking argument 
that requires a deal of refuting. 

P. J. TREANOR 


VARIETIES OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE? 


The Christian Experience, by Jean Mouroux (Sheed and Ward 16s). 


Pere MOUROUX calls his work “an introduction to theolo 
It is more than that; it is a new and valuable approach. For a a 
time a source of contention and misunderstanding between Catholics 
and non-Catholics has been the word “experience.” Non-Catholics 
in speaking and writing of religious matters tend to begin and end 
with the word, while Catholics carefully avoid it. One reason, no 
doubt, for this lies in the difference of view on the place of reason in 
religion. Catholic apologists, especially, have felt it their duty to lay 
stress On reason as a component of faith owing to the Reformers’ 
antipathy to reason. These latter fell back on religious experience 
whereas the Catholic usually laboured to show the reasonableness 
of the articles of faith. And so they went their separate ways. Even in 
devotional books for home consumption Catholics have preferred 
to write of the “spiritual life,” and reserved the word “experience” 
for unusual graces and the mystical states. 

As the word “experience” has come to stay and is a kind of modern 
passport in strange as well as familiar territories, it is as well if Catholic 
writers can manage to make sense of it; and this is what Mouroux has 
attempted. He sets out to translate into terms of experience the vast 
spiritual content of the Catholic faith and so give it a verifiable and 
sound meaning as well as providing an easier mode of communication 
with non-Catholics. He distinguishes three possible levels of experience: 
the first, what enters into an experience but is not fully realised—the 
elements of experience rather experience proper. This he calls 
“the empiric.” Second, the elements of experience, which we use and 
co-ordinate and construct into the world of science. This he calls “the 
experimental.” Third, the truly experiential—those elements of 
experience which we grasp and understand in a clear consciousness. 
It is with this third level that he deals. Religious experience is made to 
show itself for what it is, with its degrees of certainty, its limitations 
=— and the differences which grace imparts to faith and hope and 

ty. 

For his sources Mouroux goes to St. Matthew, St. Paul and St. 
John, and we learn what experience meant for them. He examines 
what they have to say, for instance, on conversion and worship, on 
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devotion to Christ and the nature of our union with Him and His 
Body. These chapters help us to see in a new light what we thought 
we fea already. They are followed by chapters which assess the 
evidence and introduce the all-important point that the Christian 
experience is not a private affair but a structure within the Church—a 
living of the truth in love that we may grow up in Him, who is our 
Head, Christ. 

All this carefully built-up structure enables Mouroux to give an 
integrated answer to the main question of his book, and it is an answer 
which will repay much study. The weakness of the appeal to experience 
by many non-Catholic religious writers is that it relies on what is 
necessarily subjective and erratic. Now were the Catholic to make a 
similar appeal and fall back on his experience of, for instance, the 
presence of God or a special illumination, he would share this weakness. 
The experience may well be genuine, but, as St. Thomas insisted, 
love, unlike knowledge, does not carry its own guarantee. Faith, on 
the other hand, according to St. Thomas, can be certain. “Whoever 
has either knowledge or faith is certain he has it. It is not at all the 
same with grace and charity and other things of the sort, which affect 
his appetitive faculty” (I, II, 112, 5, 2). Other theologians, however, 
such as Suarez, maintain that “the proper mode of supernatural faith 
is too elevated and too hidden ever to be known by clear experience.” 
But if faith and love are part of a structure of experience which includes 
the thought and life of a community, and if this community be the 
visible expression of Christ’s humanity, then we move to a level free 
from doubt. This structure is certified by tests of history and doctrine 
and worship; it is the experience of members of a Body. This experience 
in Mouroux’s words is “‘a personal history, inserted within the great 
history of the Church; a spiritual development made incarnate and 
lived within the development of the Church: an endeavour to develop 
what is given and discover what is hidden, to discover oneself in 
one’s own mystery, by discovering, in and through the Church, 
the mystery of Christ the Saviour.” 

It is along these lines that Mouroux argues. The book is noteworthy, 
difficult at times, but original and inspiring. 

M. C. D’Arcy 


ST. PETER’S TOMB 


The Shrine of St. Peter and the Vatican Excavations, by Jocelyn Toynbee 
and John Ward Perkins (Longmans 42s). 


W: HAVE LONG WAITED for an authoritative treatment in 
3 English of the exciting discoveries made under the Church of 
St. Peter’s during the last fifteen years and, now that it has appeared, no 
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praise can be too high for it. It is fair to say that no pair of collaborators 
are better qualified to present this topic to English Catholics than 
Professor Toynbee of Cambridge and the Director of the British 
School at Rome. The result of their collaboration is a work which is 
complete and scholarly without being pedantic, critical without being 
merely sceptical, lavishly illustrated and beautifully produced. For this 
a special word of thanks is surely due to the publishers. 

Many readers of this review will doubtless have at least a hazy 
knowledge of the discoveries which have resulted from the excavations 
undertaken in 1939 to prepare a tomb for Pius XI in the crypt of 
St. Peter’s. After immense eed and the overcoming of every kind 
of obstacle, the experts and their workmen unearthed an ancient pagan 
burial ground, in the middle of which was incontrovertible evidence 
of the existence of a shrine clearly erected for the purpose of honouring 
some Christian who could be no other than St. Peter himself. It is 
probable on the evidence and at least reasonable to assume that the 
shrine was built immediately above the tomb in which St. Peter’s 
remains were laid, though the authors express perfectly natural mis- 
givings about the possibility of the Christians having managed to obtain 
the body of St. Peter for burial after his martyrdom. 

As everybody knows, some bones were actually discovered on the 
site and one must agree with the authors when they say “in view of the 
importance of every scrap of evidence from a site of this complexity, it 
seems strange that no authoritative medical analysis of these con has 
been published either in the official Report, or in the four years that 
have elapsed since that work appeared.” 

The book is much more than a discussion of the evidence concerning 
the central shrine, and the first half of the book is taken up by a 
discussion on the Vatican Cemetery as a whole, whilst the thirty or 
more remarkable photographs enable us to envisage the nature of the 
area surrounding de shrine of St. Peter. Catholics will naturally regard 
the problem of St. Peter’s stay in Rome as possessing special interest for 
them. With that problem the book is not directly concerned, still less, 
of course, with the doctrinal question of the primacy of St. Peter, but 
this much at least emerges from recent findings, that the archaeological 
evidence as far as it goes is wholly in support of the traditional Catholic 
view, even though “absolute certainty about his grave site is, in the 
view of the present writers, not at the moment attainable”; but the 
sceptic will now find that he can only maintain his doubts in the teeth 
of the evidence. 

THOMAS CoRBISHLEY 
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FAITH AND PSYCHIATRY 
JOHN OGILVIE 


Martyr in Scotland, by Thomas Collins (Burns and Oates 215). 


LTHOUGH their two Crowns had lately been united, there were 

hardly two countries in Europe more basically dissimilar in their 
historical background than Scotland and England at the beginning of 
the commen century. Despite even the depredations upon his 
kingdom of Henry VIII, England’s history had been a fairly constant 
success-story, culminating in political triumphs which, if not beautiful, 
were certainly impressive. Generations of misfortune and attrition had 
brought the Renaissance in Scotland to a stillbirth, politically disastrous. 
It was therefore a curiously different field of action to which the spiritual 
soldiers of the Society of Jesus were called when their land was Scotland 
and not England. How the most notable of these, Blessed John Ogilvie, 
made the ultimate sacrifice is the theme of Thomas Collins’s Martyr in 
Scotland. It is a good and useful book, rather fuller than Fr. Brown’s 
biography, if not in style so distinguished and not quite so satisfactory 
as a portrait. Mr. Collins is to be welcomed as a new Scottish historian, 
but he must firmly curb his tastes for adjectives and irony. 

The opening paragraphs suggest that the author is unaware of the 
letters included in the Warrender Papers that reveal James VI approving 
of his mother’s execution on condition that after it nothing shall stand 
in the way of his succession to the English throne. There is no need for 
irony here: the shameful fact, unfortunately, is beyond dispute. A 
minor point: Mr. Collins seems to accept the popular belief that the 
sixteenth-century house in Edinburgh’s High Street known as John 
Knox’s House was indeed the home of the Reformer. It never was, 
although at least the illusion has preserved the very agreeable old home 
of Mary Stuart’s goldsmith, James Mossman. 

Grorce ScoTt-MONCRIEFF 


FAITH AND PSYCHIATRY 


Faith, Reason and Modern Psychiatry: Sources for a Synthesis, edited by 
Francis J. Braceland, M.D. (Kenedy $6.00). 


[ IS ALWAYS a pleasant experience for a reviewer to get the better 
of his prejudices. I, for one, have a deep-seated distaste for large, 
glossy-backed American books entitled Psychiatry and something or 
some things, by a great number of authors and edited by someone 
with a “big name.” 


In the case of this book, however, the prescription is exactly as the 


i doctor ordered; can only do good and even tastes well. It is not only 


that each essay—there are ten of them, by ten separate, well-chosen 
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authors—is excellent in itself, but that the careful editing, with the 
intelligent italic paragraphs between each chapter, bind the whole 
book together so as to sustain a definite, but modest, thesis. 

The thesis is perhaps best expressed in the sub-title, “Sources for a 
Synthesis.” There is no claim to effect a synthesis or even to attempt 
one: what is offered is source-material designed to demonstrate that 
there are no essential antitheses between the living faith of the Christian 
and the art and science of medicine, especially in their psychiatric and 
psychosomatic 

In the past, Catholic apologists for dynamic ae, and psycho- 
therapy have too often been over-enthusiastic partisans for this or that 
school of psychology, and have endeavoured to reconcile their views 
with Catholic orthodoxy. In my view, this kind of approach in the lon 
run renders a disservice, rather than a service to psychiatry in roe 
This book, for the most part, avoids this error most skilfully. 

Where all the contributions are of such high quality, it would be 
invidious to select one or more for special mention; for to do so would 
be to reveal the reviewer’s own predilections rather than to remain 
strictly objective. In short, I should like to recommend this book 
wholeheartedly to priests and psychiatrists of all kinds and condi- 
tions, with the assurance that they will find it instructive, thought- 
aaa and, above all, readable—the last being a claim that can 

seldom made for books of this nature. 

It is to be hoped that some enterprising publisher will bring out an 
English edition, which would allow of its purchase in this —_ 
for a sum considerably less than $6.00 or its equivalent in Britis 
currency. 

E. B. Strauss 


BLACK AND WHITE IN AFRICA 


The Dark Eye in Africa, by Laurens van der Post (Hogarth Press 8s 6d). 


= DARK EYE IN AFRICA, by Colonel Laurens van der Post, 
is as mixed a bag of nonsense and brilliant sense and sensibility as 
one may expect in a decade of reading. 

It i all too easy to dismiss the author as one who tries, and 
fails badly, to replace reason by ecstasy, whose pseudo-myths are too 
naive and some of whose passages appear frankly incredible. “I am,” 
he writes, ‘““old enough to remember the enormous hush that fell over 
Africa in the wake of the coming of European man.” 

The mutual compliments exchanged between the author and 
Colonel D. Stirling, President of the Capricorn Africa Society give no 
confidence, moreover, in what follows. “You know, Laurens, if we 
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were not humble enough to see ourselves as the instruments of le bon 
Dieu we could not have the arrogance to do what we are trying to 
do in Africa,” writes Colonel Stirling to Colonel van der Post. 
Without attempting to assess the measure of humility required to be 
an instrument of God instead of following one’s own changing fancies, 
we may point out that le bon Dieu did not have an annual edition of 
the Ten Commandments, with material or radical changes each year, 
as Colonel Stirling has had in the annual statements of principles of 
the C.A. Society each year from 1951 to 1955. 

All this is fair criticism. But nevertheless there is in The Dark Eye in 
Africa something that is of great value and that needed to be said. 
It is that the sum of the relationships between White and Black is not 
merely what the White man does in the way of developing the Black, 
as a worker and as a thinker, but also what the Black does to the White 
in the same spheres. 

The need for White and Black to co-operate is for the good of both. 
That pinpoints the error of apartheid. If there had never been any 
Blacks in Southern Africa the Whites would have developed it without 
difficulty. If there could be complete territorial separation, as the 
Dutch Reformed Churches believed when they viumed apartheid 
at the Bloemfontein Conference, there would not be a great harm. 
But when, as under the existing apartheid—and it cannot go further in 
separation—there is intermingling but only for the benefit of the 
Whites, that is what is soul-destroying. Never mind the fact that the 
intermingling leads (intentionally or unintentionally is beside 
the point) to better pay, food and housing for the Blacks. What 
matters is that the intermingling is regulated solely with the idea of 
White interests in mind. 

Even with apartheid there must be co-operation, in the sense of 
working together. Unless that co-operation is deliberately aimed at 
the utmost good of both races, it is evil. Colonel van der Post’s book 
makes this clear, and gives a truly admirable statement of the psychology 
involved. 

N. H. 


A COMPLETE POETRY 


Poems, by Robert Conquest (Macmillan, 10s 6d). 


+. VOLUME should find a larger audience than contemporary 
verse usually enjoys, for it combines qualities which ate frequently 
found in isolation but very rarely in union. On the one hand, Mr. 
Conquest’s verse is characterised by an emotional generosity and a 
athdly of tone which we tend to associate with the word “romantic.” 
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On the other hand, the verse is consciously shaped, neat in form and 
sometimes witty in presentation. 

But this neatness is not the neatness of a noose tightened round the 
reader’s neck. It is quite dissimilar, that is to say, from the currently 
fashionable versions of neatness and wit. In much of the verse now 
coming from the so-called University Wits, the last line—the 
“pay-off” line—crashes down upon one in the manner of an iron 
shutter which has come adrift from its moorings. The intellectual 
subtlety of most of these followers of William Empson is about as 
difficult to miss as two buses colliding head-on outside one’s window. 

Here is a poem from Mr. Conquest’s volume which indicates the 
rare “completeness” which he achieves in his best work. It is entitled 
“Guided Missiles Experimental Range.” 


Soft sounds and odours brim up through the night 
A wealth below the level of the eye; 

Out of a black, an almost violet sky 

Abundance flowers into points of light. 


Till from the south-west, as their low scream mars 
And halts this warm hypnosis of the dark, 

Three black automata cut swift and stark, 

Shaped clearly by the backward flow of stars. 


Stronger than lives, by empty purpose blinded, 
The only thought their circuits can endure is 
The target-hunting rigour of their flight; 


And by that loveless haste I am reminded 
Of Aeschylus’ description of the Furies: 
“O barren daughters of the fruitful night.” 


It is significant that the last line—the quotation—serves to add a 
largeness to the verse; which, again, is something one cannot often 
say of the use by contemporary poets of quotation and allusion. Here 
the reader is drawn into the poem, then released from it in a flash of 
illumination—not hustled brusquely through it and pushed out at the 
other side with a flea in his ear. 

The dust-cover rightly calls attention to the musical quality of 
Mr. Conquest’s verse. He has an enviable ear for rhythm as sustained 
throughout a verse paragraph and then throughout the poem. In this 
respect he calls to mind W. B. Yeats—a fruitful influence where 
music is concerned. And by this word I mean not merely the music 
of lyrical utterance, but more particularly the music which attends 
and is an inseparable part of reflection in verse, the development of 
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an argument. For Mr. Conquest has something to say, and not only 
a way of saying. 

I used the word “romantic.” But perhaps, in this book, the romantic 
quality amounts to little more than a a at to appreciate natural 
beauty (beauty in people, too: Mr. Conquest is one of the very few 
who can write about ae without either gushing or sniggering) and 
to allow the world and us the benefit of our doubted dignity. Certainly 
one would hesitate to apply to this poetry the word “romantic” in its 
usual senses. The world in which this writer’s mountains, trees, lakes 
and seas are set is the world of today, with its wars and politics and 
its bespattered history. His poetry does not make large claims—for 
man, or life, or the soul, or the poet. On the other hand, it does not 
spend its time ostentatiously making no claims whatsoever. Mr. 
Conquest’s attitude is adult and intelligent, and not unlike that which ‘ 
he attributes to Stendhal: 


... his calm gaze penetrates poets’ and nations’ rage 
Expecting us too to be, even in this hot age, 


Fairly resigned to our portions of 
That alloy of failure and love. 


Moreover he is intensely interested in science, and especially in 
space-science. In this he sees not the death of poetry but, when the 
time has come, further subjects for poetry, further life for it to be 
moved by and to move. 

But the most prominent theme in this collection is the poetic 
—_ The workings of the imagination; the relation between 

dscapes and philosophies; above all, the elusive nature of the two- 
way channel that runs between poetry and life, between writing and 
living. This preoccupation is in no way ie technical or merely 
self-regarding. Life is not squeezed into a footnote to an essay on 
thyme; rather rhyme leads back into life and brings with it as much 
of illumination and order as a rhyme can. For “the thrust of poetry,” 
as Mr. Conquest demonstrates in this book of poems, is “the full 
momentum of the poets’ whole lives.” 

D. J. ENRIGHT 


BALLAST AND SAILS 


English Poetry in the Sixteenth Century, by Maurice Evans (Hutchin- 
son 8s 6d). 
R. EVANS’S compact little book, which he modestly describes as 
My “coeemative rather than original,” can be recommended to 
students looking for a concise summary of an involved period in 
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English literary history. Starting with an account of the coming 
together, in the sixteenth century, of medieval and classical traditions, 
Mr. Evans proceeds to sketch the notions of poetic form and style 
which prevailed in the elaborate formality of the court literature of 
the century. Against this background, he goes on to describe some of 
its most individual figures, notably Skelton and Sir Thomas Wyatt. 
The later chapters lead to a consideration of Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 
considered as the culminating masterpiece of the period, and a final 
chapter shows how Donne, working within the framework provided 
by Elizabethan conventions, in fact destroyed these conventions, 
transformed them into the vehicle for an intensely and often dis- 
ruptively personal vision of life. 

As is to be expected in a book of this kind, Mr. Evans is more 
convincing as a historian than as a critic of literature. This is not to 
say that his pages do not include useful discussion of individual authors 
and poems; the account of Skelton—“the last of the great medieval 
satirists in the line of Chaucer and Langland” (but how far in fact 
do these poets represent one line?)—is m rsh and that of Wyatt 
is not far behind it. The chapter devoted to Spenser, on the other 
hand, is not devoid of special pleading and suffers from an excessive 
concentration upon the design as distinct from the execution of the 
Faerie Queene. Whilst agreeing that the poet’s conception was as 

eat and inclusive as ste described, we may hold that the actual 
Fandling of it reveals, besides this grandeur, the seeds of a moral and 
intellectual confusion not less typical of the age. Donne, in reacting, 
as Mr. Evans shows, against the Spenserian ideal, carried this confusion 
in some respects further, broke up what still represented in Spenser 
a certain unity of moral vision; but the reaction was inevitable, and 
the fact that it would be senseless to describe Donne as repudiating, 
in his highly self-conscious originality, Spenser’s greater contem- 
porary, Shakespeare, suggests where the true vitality of the age, the 
—— range of human sympathy of which it was capable, in fact 


DEREK TRAVERSI 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Mission on the Nile, by J. Dempsey (Burns and Oates 21s). 


HE SHILLUK PEOPLE probably reached the south Sudan from still 
farther south about 1550-1600. Missionary work among them began 
about 1842, thanks first to a Veronese priest, Fr. Comboni, who after- 
wards founded the Verona Institute: the mission was all-but suppressed 
during the Mahdi revolution of 1848, but it revived, and a Fr. Kohnen 
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was able to write a Shilluk grammar, to translate the New Testament 
and to write a Bible history in that language—the more remarkable 
since the proud Shilluk detest any “foreigners” so much as learning 
their special dialect. We have always to remember, too, that the slave- 
trade is ineradicable in the memories of these tribes and that “white” 
guilt too often lies behind so much fear, hate and cruelty which can be 
imputed to the Native. Even this book cannot foretell the future of the 
Shilluk missions which were taken over in 1938 by the Mill Hill 
Fathers (of whom Fr. Dempsey is one), and the district is now an 
Apostolic Prefecture operating some 450 miles south of Khartoum. 
Meanwhile, this remarkable book has both a high scientific value and an 
“entertainment” one, so cheerfully is it written. Probably it is alone in 
giving an exact account of Shilluk life, its rituals concerned with birth, 
childhood, marriage and death—we do not think the initiation-rites, of 
which there must be some, surrounding adolescence, are described? 
Details of native dress, housing, work and government, are full 
iven, and of such religious or magical traditions as survive. What will 
ppen to them (and to the missions) now that the Sudan is independent 
and if it wholly or in part remains so, so fluid are the frontiers and so 
dark the Egyptian horizon, who can tell? The Fathers know that their 
vocation is to christianise, not to europeanise: the Natives are not 
forced into European dress (always eat for them): we trust that as 
many native customs as possible will be incorporated into their wor- 
ship. 


Naturally Yours, by Cathleen Schurr (Max Parrish 12s 6d). 


HIS BOOK appeared some months before the Holy Father’s address 
‘te gynaecologists, and it is ea to receive a record of personal 
experience vindicating so completely the Pope’s moral teaching. The 
book is prefaced by Dr. H. Thoms, Professor of Obstetrics and Gynae- 
cology, Yale University School of Medicine. It has been argued that 
childbirth ought to be painful, in view of the text in Genesis. The Pope 
has made it clear that it is neither unscriptural nor unethical to seek to 
alleviate such pain as is inevitable: all depends on the methods used. It 
is not wrong to use some anaesthetic, but it is now scientifically known 
that only a minimum should be needed if the prospective mother has 
been trained according to the methods advocated by Dr. G. D. Read. 
Since Mrs. Schurr’s book is entirely descriptive, we need not refer to it 
in detail, save to add that she very usefully debunks many superstitions, 
some of them ancient but others still surviving, which add to the pains, 
not least the mental ones, which may attend on childbirth. It remains 
that women who have not been the victims of our civilisation may not 
suffer at all, or at any rate may be at work within half an hour of giving 
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birth to a child: and that our unchristian world has taught us to view 


pain with horror-—yet one who has never known pain will understand 
neither himself nor his neighbour. We add that this is a shrewd and 
amusing book, risking sometimes to lapse into facetiousness; but it has 
substantial value and can be recommended to Catholics though it 
omits what, to them, will seem of supreme importance. 


Ten Patients and an Almoner, by Flora Beck (Allen and Unwin 12s 6d). 
W: HAVE NOTICED, and experienced, how a sick person in 


hospital can be treated as a “case,” in isolation, as if he had no 
home, job or heredity or personal and interior life of his own, though 
all of these may be having a profound effect on his health and continue 
to do so after his dismissal from hospital. True, in this country it was 
the general practitioner, the “family doctor,” who was relied on, and 
would that those intimate relations could still be preserved so far as 
ssible. But within a couple of generations the notion of the “spiritual” 
fin the widest sense) mah of a patient has developed so enormously 
that many a doctor simply has no time to attend to all of them. The 
Almoner is now part of our National Health Service, and should 
attend to all those needs in and after hospital. Anyone can see how 
enormously delicate is the role of Almoner, who must be neither 
inquisitorial, nor possessive, nor the propagandist of private theories. 
But we think that though some doctors may still oppose their 
very existence, they are necessary, and that the priest can valuably 
co-operate with them. Miss Beck has had over fifteen years of medical- 
mers work and a varied experience in hospital and university; how 
fair-minded she is is seen in a final chapter, “Four Colleagues talk 
it over Together,” where every objection to Almoners’ te is very 
well put: her ten “cases” (genuine, though of course disguised) make 
most interesting reading on their own account, while they reveal the 
high qualities y aman. of any Almoner and undoubtedly found in 
Miss Beck. It would be an impertinence to praise her: let us reserve 
our warm welcome for an enlightening and convincing book. 


Family - by W. Lawson, S.J. (Catholic Social Guild, Oxford 
2s 6d). 


Tt BOOK begins, logically, with the nature of marriage and 

ge. ge of the family, the reciprocal duties and rights of 
parents and offspring. Here is already sufficient material to keep a 
dozen study- or eo busy for a year. But perhaps Catholic 


readers will be on less familiar but equally important ground when 
the relation of Family to State is examined; problems of where the 
married citizen is bound to obey the State, where he should help the 
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State and where he should be helped. But while it is only too obvious 
that an ideal State exists perhaps nowhere, only too seldom does the 
ideal citizen exist. He, fp should vote, and vote intelligently, 
with regard both to his worldly and to his eternal well-being: but, 
as a rule, does he and indeed can he? Seldom have we read so searching 
an examination of the civic conscience as that contained on p. 116. 
We must say boldly that few enough even of the clergy are equipped 
to supply a convincing answer to half those questions. We i 
almost wearyingly been told to keep politics and religion separate. 
We deehe if tee any more is possible. We congratulate the C.S.G. 
in having found a writer who can, like Fr. Lawson, say so much so 
briefly, clearly and simply. The book is, it is true, paper-bound; still, 
it is a miracle of cheapness: much of it would be invaluable even in 
schools; no adult group should dispense with it. It offers us no cushion 
to recline on, but a spur. 


A Reader’s Guide to T. S. Eliot: A Poem-by-poem Analysis, by George 
Williamson (Thames and Hudson 155). 


ROFESSOR WILLIAMSON begins boldly by insisting that reading 

T. S. Eliot’s poetry is essentially like reading that of other poets. 
While granting that the poet’s vision is reflected in particularly 
intellectual images, he maintains that the poetic problems embodied 
in his verse remain the same in kind as those presented by other poets. 
In this Professor Williamson renders us all (and particularly the poet) 
a necessary service. 

Eliot does, however, achieve his effects by methods which often 
require some elucidation. He is the master of the subtle effect, the 
creation of mood by the fugitive association of the borrowed line. 
He takes a peculiarly English refuge in all forms of emotional reticence: 
irony, ands association and antithetic metaphor. 

The great merit of Professor Williamson’s approach is that he 
elucidates while refusing to interpret. Everyone is indebted to the 
late Professor Matthiessen’s pioneer work on Eliot’s use of myth 
and on the correlation of Eliot’s criticism with his poetry. But Professor 
Williamson has succeeded in supplementing the earlier study. He has 
a deep knowledge of Eliot’s writing (he constantly refers the reader 
from his poetry to his prose) and he has the same love of the Elizabethan 
and Jacobean dramatists and the Metaphysical poets. But his greatest 
contribution to the understanding of Eliot’s poetry is his sensitivity 
to the nuances of irony. ; 

He treats The Waste Land rather as a drama, the first part of which 
announces the characters who will reveal themselves more fully 
later on. Indeed, in spite of the ironical limitations of Madame de 
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Sosostris’s vision (“Fear death by water” “One must be so careful 
these days”) she’ is able to foretell the pattern of the protagonist’s 
experience, and Professor Williamson shows how the explicit state- 
ments of this passage are implicit in the remainder of the poem. 


Jan, by Stella Morton (Hodder and Stoughton 12s 6d). 


T= THEME of this book is sacrifice, yet not, as it seemed at first, and 
often afterwards, sacrifice which meant frustration. The very 
setting, a decayed “great house” in the south of Ireland, seemed 
ominous. In it, indeed, Richard Maughan, after one brilliant novel, let 
himself moulder on to death, having at his uncomplaining service his 
daughter Julie. One day a Polish aircraft crashed into the surrounding 
woods. One man, hopelessly wounded, you would say, was slowly 
nursed back to life by Julie and inevitably the two fell in love. But the 
man’s memory was entirely blotted out. How could they marry? He 
knew nothing of his past. Time dragged by, until two Polish aviators 
“recognised” him in an old photo—he had been a worker in wood, 
married, but his wife had died. Authority demanded a third affidavit 
before his “free state” could be admitted. But the man who had 
survived the crash of his plane slipped from a ladder and—no rare 
phenomenon—his memory returned: he was a priest. The final 
renunciation was made: Julie and her doctor brother became able to 
convert their dilapidated house into a home for spastic children ; Jan 
vanished back into his martyred country, to become (who could tell?) 
maybe himself a martyr. Just an “edifying tale”? Stella Morton could 
not write merely that! We cannot escape from the contrast between 
the hideous war waged over the horizon, and the quiet Irish scene, so 
sympathetically described. The secondary characters are firmly drawn, 
with knowledge and a flickering sense of humour. The deep conflict 
between human and divine love is unflinchingly exhibited; and when 
the union so ardently hoped for has to be sacrificed just when it seemed 
about to be realised, we understand how joy can co-exist with grief, and 
indeed win its solemn triumph in the suffering soul. We think that this 
is the first book by this authoress derived from Catholic principles. 


The Tightrope Walkers, by Giorgio Melchiori (Routledge 25). 
The Poetic Pattern, by Robin Skelton (Routledge 21s). 


ar THESE BOOKS by young university lecturers and critics treat 
of literature in a more general way than has recently been the 
fashion. Of the two, it is Signor Melchiori’s work which cuts closest 
to the verbal bone; but the principal concern of either author is with 
on i and formulating certain broad categories of attitude 
and style. 
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Under the term “Funambulism” Signor Melchiori proceeds to 
examine a nuinber of British writers from Henry James and Hopkins 
to Fry and Dylan Thomas. His image of the tightrope walker indicates 
a talent which these writers share as well as their feeling for the world 
about them. In each, a brilliant virtutistic skill enables them to navigate 
the gulfs and deeps of doubt which pit modern culture with void 
and empty spaces. In each, a ere 5 tour de force has the curren 
almost of spiritual heroism. But such pioneering moves towar 
consolidation, away from a privately personal language to one more 
adapted to public occasion; and in the last plays of Eliot, Fry and 
Thomas the author detects the start of a fresh manner, which he 
describes as “the new baroque” where the intricate scroll-work of 
the earlier mode is subdued to a consistent unifying purpose. 

This book has many good suggestions to offer, but Signor Melchiori 
is a little too free in fitting examples to the shelving of his scheme. 

Mr. Skelton seeks to locate the pattern, creation and function of 
poetry generally into the world of thought. He compares its particular 
vision with the hard light of science and with the shrewd insights 
of myth and dream. His approach owes much to Jung, whose “Col- 
lective Unconscious” he equates with the “third” of poetry, 
which he speaks of as “Vision”; but whether he aligns his other two 
types—that of “Fancy” and “Imagination” —with Jung’s “Ego” and 
“Personal Unconscious” is not fully made clear. 

Mr. Skelton’s inquiry is conducted rather heavy-handedly; but 
the efforts he has made to verify his statements by wide research and 
reference give value to the book. 


The apr of Man in the Universe, by Albert Van Eyken (Longmans 
7s 6d). 
= MAIN THEME of this short book is the “dignity of man... 
unimpaired by Copernicus, Darwin or Freud” and the correlative 
humility of the Christian, compared and contrasted with the un- 
human humility and pride of the scientific humanist. Writing as a 
Catholic with assured competence in science, with philosophic acumen 
and sufficient theology, the author finds room in one hundred and 
twenty-three pages for essays on the validity of sense-experience, 
evolution, a logical psychology, free-will, anthropocentric religion 
(in the Catholic sense), the evidence of finality in nature and the 
emotional subjectivity of certain popularisers of science. The last 
chapter entitled “The Humility of Man” fittingly sums up the whole. 
The style is trenchant and highly compressed, so that Mr. Van Eyken 
is able to cover a wide range of topics in a short space without falling 


into painful superficiality. He thrusts and parries and feints like a 
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skilful fencer, and if his scintillating logic is here and there a little 
specious his book is nevertheless full of good things maturely thought 
and well-expressed, and should fulfil its aim—to help to dispel the 
philosophical fog with which so many modern scientists have sur- 
rounded their investigations, and to reinstate the objectivity and 
common sense which allow man to be seen in his natural and religious 
context. 


Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, by Avrom Saltman (University 
of London, The Athlone Press 50s). 


N THIS BIOGRAPHY Dr. Saltman makes an important contribu- 
Ticn to English Church history and establishes himself as a scholar 
of notable promise in this field. It was always desirable to know more 
of the Archbishop who had ruled the see of Canterbury for consi- 
derably more than a decade in the troubled days of Stephen before 
Henry II ascended the throne, and in whose household his successor, 
St. Thomas, had his formation as a clerk. This careful study leaves us 
in no doubt that in his own right Theobald as a man, monk and 
bishop is an important and attractive figure. An introductory chapter 
sets out the ascertainable facts about the Archbishop’s career in a 
form which would appear to be definitive, so sure and thorough is 
the scholarship employed. Other chapters survey the relations of 
Theobald mer the episcopate, with the monasteries, and with his 
household, wherein was aflorded a means of providing higher training 
to clerks of promise. A chapter devoted to a study of the relation 
between Henry II and the English Church in the time of Theobald 
deals with a topic of obvious major importance for the general history 
of the period, and sets the ag for one of the most dramatic conflicts 
between Church and State known to history. The second part of 


this work of nearly six-hundred pages, soueyiee about two-thirds 


of its bulk, contains a collection of Theobald’s charters with the 
necessary critical apparatus. The publishers and printers have served 
the writer well and are to be congratulated on attaining therein the 
highest standards found in the presses associated with our universities 
at a price equivalent to a 1938 pound. 


Song at the Year’s Turning, by R. S. Thomas (Hart-Davis 12s 6d). 


R. R. S. THOMAS published his first book of verse in 1946, the 
Moye of Deaths and Entrances. Like Dylan Thomas, he is Welsh, 
writes poetry marked by a iong-striding rhythm and daring metaphor, 
and he makes extensive use of’ religious imagery. The present volume 
contains all the poems the author wishes to preserve to date. They 
have unusual unity of theme: the Christian grappling with the natural 
man on the depopulated hills of Wales. timplicitly the book traces 
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the changing attitude of Mr. Thomas, who is rector of a Welsh parish, 
from the “first intolerance of your uncouth ways” to final acceptance 
of “the hills’ music calling to be hushed music within.” 

In the earlier verses the poet is shy of his subjects. He measures 
peasant ways like a gloved auld The result is technically 
excellent descriptive nature poetry. But in the later poems the author 
merges with the peasant, speaks for and with him, understands his 
unspoken reverence for “an old God to Whom he never prays.” If 
the later Yeats had been a Christian, he might have written like this. 
Of at least five perfect poems in this volume “In a Country Church” 
is perhaps the most moving. And its apparent simplicity is a technical 
tour de iu. It may be hazarded that Mr. R. S. Thomas belongs with 
his more famous namesake among the twenty best poets who have 
written in English during this century. 
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NE of the great occupational risks of business life under the pressure of to-day is 

that the practical man of affairs neglects his outside reading, and all too easily falls 
into a narrow circle of immediate preoccupations. There is always loss in this, and the 
Catholic business or professional man, as a member of the Church Universal, has a 
particularly strong reason for keeping his mind open to wider horizons. Certainly it was 
never more necessary than now to follow world happenings. A direct chain of causes and 
effects ties every business to economical changes in the world, which are themselves as 
often the consequence as the cause of changes in men’s political and social ideas. These 
ideas in their turn come out of the religions, or irreligions, of contemporary man. 

In many countries the Catholic Church is at the heart of the battle of ideas. Cardinal 
Manning’s saying that ‘‘all great quarrels between men are at bottom theological’’ suggests 
that there is, in fact, no better starting-point or background for understanding the modern 
world than a Catholic one. Because of this approach and background, 
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